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OUR NOTE BOOK 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

] is nothu n ! nt more than the having one’s 
pat i l, or evoked fals pretences It was 

the other d that | was describing in the colu 
t 1 ncholy fat f a Stay-at-home in Londorf; they 
told me by the man himself and touched 1 very 
Much t 5 3 ud I j pt from my re uders 
| 1 W l One phi h ised I well 
! ! \\ | ke to } cheerfull ind i 
led } ‘ | uld not k, to tal ittl 
i i exe! | re] 1 quite irritabl What nor 
. 1 tall | ] not | 1 le 7 d fol 

1 t le J 1 «¢ } i i] ! 
And th ! i | ! to Dri ton 
(if he } tit him, and has writte ( 
] ful |e I i I i I I h chang I 
] l t of wa pologising fon 
N ! | i tor wl than I i 
if | ] lel be ea 1 down to the i 
It t mod f « ‘ 11 mber—th 
h to be ¢ l I hh chief objection to 
lea | Qf peopl ud that ‘ there was no 
liffieult in the matter, but they were persons 
kl walk. There haye, no doubt, been individuals 
wiio ha ) ibout in earrying chan King Edward, 
if | remember right, was taken to Secotland—-a long 
] for that dat in a chair, to fight against the 
Bru the result of which by-the by e, was far from 
‘ raging; and Li-Iung-Chang always went about that 
Wiy : but then, as you are aware, Iam mn ither a king nor 


aChinaman. That I had to stick to that conveyance all 


the way was certain; so the question was not so much 
where I could go, as to where the chair could go. Its 
breadth was measured with the accuracy of a French 
mathematician, anl emissaries were despatched to 
compare it with the doors of the railway carriages 
and of a private omnibus. It reminded me_ of 


American 


country, as big as birds. 


declared ‘were, in 
‘And how,’ he 


the bees which an citizen 


his part of the 


wi isked, ‘do thy y get into the bechives?’ ‘Oh, darn 
‘em!’ he replied; ‘that’s their look out.’ And my chair 
anl I were as the bees. IJIlow dreadful it would have been, 


supposing we just got in and couldn't get out again! In 
both our exits and our entrances we had to be tilted up 
forty-fi and were entirely dependent on the 
muscles of our A slip between the cup and the 

if you 
consider the relative distances —between the step and the 
Nobody, I should suppose, to judge by the 
n seen sitting in a chair in 


degrees, 
be irers,. 


lip is thought to be unpleasant, but what is that 


ground ? 
interest it excited, had ever be 
an omnibus. An ignorant person ina pleasure-van inquired 
At the 
railway-station much public sympathy was expressed for 


of me personally whether I was the King of Siam. 


me by the populace, who spoke of me as ‘ That poor old 
Lloke’; but they evinced less familiarity with my ailment, 
gucsses at which were freely hazarded. Some thought it 
mus’ be ‘the jumps,’ than which I can conceive nothing 
less appropriate to my condition. There was the railway- 
but I calculate that from first to last 
I was carrie] upon a dozen pairs of shoulders down to 


carriage, of course ; 


Brighton. were excessive,” 


Of course, I am glad my friend accomplished his journcy 


The payments ‘to bearer’ 


without catastrophe; but he has deceivel me in having 
attempted it. I cannot forgive him for that reference to a 
hearse, which so unnecessarily worked upon my feelings. 
I now thoroughly understand and appreciate the feelings 
with which Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley were 
received by the public on their unexpected return from the 
City of Eden. People have no right to plume themselves 
upon being stationary objects, and then suddenly take to 
locomotion. Ifa man says he is going to stay at home all 
his life, he should keep his word, and not turn up at 
Brighton. 


A friend of mine, who is not afraid to tell the truth, 
even about himself, observes of ocean travel that ‘‘ when 
it’s calm he’s sea-sick and when it’s rough he’s frightene1.” 
A writerin the British Medical Journal, however, attributes 
sea-sickness under all circumstances to ‘‘ a modification of 
fear”; it deprives the heart of its high-pressure power 
(this is likely enough if one’s ‘ heart is in one’s mouth”), 
whereupon indigestion ensues. His remedy for this is 
easy but unpicturesque. The sufferer has only to lie on 
his back for a few minutes with both legs in the air. In 
very bad cases ‘‘it may be necessary to keep one leg up 
there considerably longer.”” A Channel steamer on a rough 
day would, under these circumstances, afford a pleasing 
study to the photographer. Some people do not get well 
for some time even after they have reached land and entered 
the train. Conceive the amazement of their fellow pas- 
songers, ignorant of their malady and its remedy, while the 
cure is still in progress ! 


The Critic has an amusing account of the effect of 
classical literature upon the youth of the United States. - 
They tak> a practical view of the myths that are supposed 
in this country to fill tho juvenile mind with poetical 
imagery. Lempriere is a household word only in the 
limited sonse of familiarity; it does not introduce its 
students to the realm of fancy. Tho story of Narcissus, 
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‘divested of its flimsy Greek mysticism 


most rigid 


for example, is 
and reclothed in ideas of the 


teacher having related it to his pupils, as 


American 


precision.’ The 


it appears in the classics, and ‘‘ expounded it by thorough 
discussim, showing its place in Art by means of statuary 
and pictures,” they were requested to reproduce it in their 
own word This is how it reappeared ‘after its temporary 
lolgment in the pure and creative mind of youth.” We 
ire assured that no alteration has been made in the new 
edition 
0 ipon a time in Gree there lived a man named 
Nar » yy very kind, and who w a hunter. I 
t he had short light hair. A peculiar thing about him 
it he 1 1 id ira hat n ) ind ings, 
nor 1 | vent it even as} ‘ rh houlder On 
da nt far-off land in the east, Nar was out hunting 
i } com 110 en | oO ight of them, and saw a 
n flashing | ith a sunbeam Ile must have wanted 
lrink, for he knelt down and looked in. There he saw hi 
‘ \ but he thought it was a beautiful fairy sprite who 
] l water I don’t think Narcissus ever washed him- 
If very much or he would have seen his face in the water 
befor Ihe taved there, forgetting about his meals and 
ep, and at last he died of hunget ‘I idea of the story is 
Lsort of sad idea I think it is an imaginationary story and 
not true In some thing nd I think the man who wrote the 
tory made up a lot of it. When the friends of Narcissus 
cume back they found Narcissus was gone, and to their sur- 
prised eyes there was a flower growin: in the place. So they 
called the flower Narcissus, and to this very day it blooms 
once a yar. It does not last very long and has a sweet smell 
to it 


Mr. Gradgrind would have greatly appreciated the youth- 
ful author of this paraphrase, and perhaps made him 


his heir. 


Whether benefited or not by his ‘‘ outing,” the middle- 
‘suffers a 
in Beachington or Sand- 


class Londoner unquestionably sea change” 
from the moment he sets foot 
borough. Ile eats more and drinks more, and certainly 
smokes more, and, perhaps, on that account, is stupider 
but he is more genial. He meets 
the merest acquaintance with enthusiasm. It is pleasant 
to have somebody to talk to besides the fly-driver and the 
bath-chair man, whose conversation is distinctly local. 
They confide to him the income of the Mayor, and tke 
difficulties of the Pier Committee, and are eloquent upon the 
Think of his listening to his cabman 
The 


was 


than when he is in town; 


licensing question. 
in London when discoursing upon similar topics! 
an attraction for him, which 
establishments of the 
upon the coloured 
publications, 


have 
much 


sh ps 


print 
wanting to finer same 
he hangs entranced 
the 
all fear of pickpockets. 
time for the fish-market 
purchases at low prices that his wife has to remind him 
that ‘‘we cannot live on fish.” A barrel of oysters (to 
send to a friend in the country) has hitherto been the 
extent of his dealings with the harvest of the sea. He 
to the band with grave approval, and 
instead of sending for a policeman, gives them sixpence. 
Though at home he is a member of the Anti-Gambling 
Society, he allows his offspring to put into the raffles at the 
bizaar. Ile wears a suit of clothes like a draught-board, 
and a soft hat which he privately squeezes into a fashion- 
able form—something like a cocked hat—before starting 
for the pier. Ile drives majestically with his wife and 
family in a hired vehicle up and down the esplanade 
like the advertisement procession of the travelling circus 
which he patronises in the evening. Nature and the sea 
affect him strangely. On Sunday he suddenly develops 
Pantheistic views, and takes long walks upon the cliffs 
instead of going to chapel. 


kind in town; 


frontispieces of musical and loses 
He gets up early to be in 


on the beach, and makes such 


listens German 


Some good people—not the ‘‘unco’ guid” but still 
uncommonly so—object to fishing on the ground of 
cruelty. They say how should «ve like to have a hook in 
our lips and be jerked out of our bath? But our lips are 
soft and not horny. Moreover, if it once happened to us 
we should never bathe nor, perhaps, even wash again. 
Now a barbel weighing many pounds, and with a deformed 
tail (which has identified him) has been caught for the 
twelfth time at Kingston, with no sign of being one half- 
penny the worse for his successive captures. There is some 
doubt of the assertion (made by fox-hunters) that, the fox 
likes being hunted, but it is thus established that fish do 
not mind being hooked. Iam afraid there is no questicn 
about the worm, but one can fish with gentles. (Perhaps 
this is why fishing is called ‘‘ the gentle art.”) There isa 
good deal of hypocrisy about the cruelty of fishing. I 
have known quite heartless persons—lawyers, and even 
critics—inveigh against this sport. ‘The tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel. 


The inventions of science seem to have the same 
tendency towards imitation as human nature itself. The 
great wheel stopped at Earl’s Court, and imprisoned fifty 
people, while giving five hundred an excuse for coming 
home with the milk in the morning. So the revolving 
tower at Yarmouth got fixed for an hour or so, with its 
seventy passengers; and now an hotel lift has done its 
best on its way up to rival these non-performances. As it 
stopped in the dark this occasioned some scandal, in spite 
of the presence of a chaperon, the lift porter. After a 
somewhat protracted delay, it struck him that though the 
lift could not be persuaded to move upward, it might be 
induced to descend ; which was accomplished with the 












510 


greatest This failure of intelligence has 


Cuse. 


suspicion, and the whole affair has provoked considerable 


discussion in the smoking-room. 


Concerning Pope’s lines on the death of two lovers 
by lhehtning lady correspondent i » good 2s to 
remind me that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote theii 
epitaph in a very different style, and at the same tim¢ 
did not hesitate to ridicule the verses of the bard oi 
Twickenham 

Here lies John Hughes and Sarah Drew, 
Perhaps you'll say, What’s that to you? 
Believe me, friend, much may be said 

On that poor couple who are dead 

On Sunday next they should have marr cd 
But see } oddly things are cavrricd ! 

On Thursday last it rain’d and liehten'd, 
The tender lovers, sadly frightened, 
Shelter’d beneath the cocking hay, 


In hopes to pass the time away ; 
But the Bold Thunder found them out 
Commission’d for that end no doubt), 
And seizing on their trembling bresth 
Consign’d them to the shades of death 
Who knows if ’twere not kindly don 
Nor had they scen the next yerr’s nN 
A beaten wife and cozened swain 
Had jointly cursed the marriage chain. 
Now they are happy in their doom, 
Nor Tope had wrote upon their Tomb 
My disposition is far from bloodthirsty, but I do hope 
we shall hang the King of Benin. In our wars with 


savage nations we have no hesitation in sweeping down 
their rank and file with weapons of precision, putting 
down all opposition, like the Mamma in *‘ Ju cksley Hall,” 
‘* with a little horde of Maxims,” but we always fall into 
the error of sparing their King, who is generally the head 
and front of their offending. We send him into exile, like 
another Napoleon, and allow him more wives than are 
the 
It was wisely remarked on the occasion of a 
certain historical the 
Whitehall that it ‘teach Kings that 
a erick in their and this is a lesson that 
be especially taught to the heads of 
Why do we spare them? It is my firm conviction that 
our respect for the 


permitted in our own country to most virtuous 
persons. 
neighbourhood — of 
they had 
should 


tribes. 


incident in 
would 
necks,” 
savage 
we do so because of monarchical 
principle : the divinity that is supposed to hedge a King, 
no matter of what description. ‘The King of Venin, who, 
not content with butchering his own people, enticed and 


massacred defenceless Englishmen, will no doubt shed 
some crocodile’s tears; but the tears of the maidens 
whom he gaye to the crocodiles did not moye him. Let 


him hang! 


The ‘‘unco’ guid” have excited the anger of novelists 
The 


fellow - creatures to 


lavishness with 
future 


and poets for many generations. 
which they condemn their 
misery is rivalled by the wholesale and merciless manner 
in which they are denounced by the unregenerate. Persons 
who are not brought into connection with religious fanatics 
do not understand the miseries they inflict on those unhappy 
The 
majority of the higher and upper middle classes know 
nothing of the ‘‘ unco’ guid” or the peculiar sects in which 
they flourish; and the books that treat of them thercfore 
This will probably be the 


creatures who are subject to their sway. great 


give an impression of unreality. 
case with readers of ‘*Good Mrs. Iypocrite.” 
Macpherson, at once the heroine and female villain of the 
herself that ‘S saved,” 
devotes the remainder of her existence to persuading other 
This is a free country, 


Catherine 


novel, having convinced she is 
people that they never will be so. 
where everyone has a right to their own opinion, and we 
should not quarrel with the lady if that were all; but, 
besides her want of charity, she is cruel, selfish, and 
avaricious, all which vices appear more hateful through 
by a thin religion. 


their being covered coating of 


The wonder is—as it is in all similar works—that 
everybody doesn’t see through it. It is true nobody 
likes her, but no one exposes her; she _ belongs 


to charitable societies, and is permitted to do a 
great deal of harm under the shallowest pretence of 
doing good, Her maid-of-all-work indeed—which reminds 
one that nobody is a hero to their valet-de-chambre—finds 
her out, but her invalid brother trusts her, and has bitter 
cause to regret it. The novel is mainly a description of 
her ‘‘ goings on,” and the mischief and misery she creates, 
but it is by no means uninteresting; while, as a study of 
egotism and self-deceit, it deserves even higher praise. 
Catherine is painted with a brush so ‘dipped in colours of 
eclipse” that one cannot avoid the conviction that the 
authoress has not only known her, but suffered at her 
hands. There are several noteworthy observations in fhe 
bock: one of them, upon the behaviour of rigidly religious 
persons on the Sunday, strikes one as very just. It is only 
reasonable that they should be opposed to all worldliness 
and frivolity, and be even austere upon the Sabbath; but 
quite apart from the “ seriousness,” which they naturally 
holl to be appropriate to the day, they are often ill- 
humoured and morose. It seems probable that they are 
dissatisfied with the effect of their austerity upon them- 
selves, and resent the cheerfulness in other people which 
they are unable to emulate. At all events, whatever its 
cause, it is a matter of some importance, since deductions 
are drawn from it by the world in general which are 
unfavourable to religious principles, 


wake ned 
















































































































OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO 


Early on Sunday, Aug. 22, 


IRELAND. 


weather, the 
visit Lord and Lady Ashbourne at 
residence, Ilowth Castle. 
Ardilaun at St. Anne’s, Clontarf. 
visit to 
accompanied by the Lord 


( ‘adog in. 


filly. 


Tuesday, a glorious day, was devoted to. visiting 


Viscount Powerscourt at his lovely seat, Powerscourt, 
which we have already fully described. At Bray the Duke 
and Duchess had a most cordial reception, and were 
presented with an address. From Bray to Powerscourt the 
drive is exquisite, and on this occasion its beauty was 
enhancel by the splendid appearance of : 
the famous Powerscourt waterfall, which 
the recent rains had swollen to full 
volume. If Ireland at times seemed to 
offer a rainy greeting, it was only that 
her natural beauties might appear the 
fairer in the eyes of her royal visitors. 
After a successful day at Powerscourt 
the royal party returned to the Viceregal 
Lodge, where the evening closed with a 
d nce, 

On Wednesday morning the Duchess 
of York visited the Bank of Ireland, 
where she was received by the Deputy 
Governor, The party made a complete 
tour of the building, and saw with 
interest the old chamber which was once 
the Irish House of Lords. From the 
Bank her Royal Highness proceeded 
across the way to Trinity College. There 
the Library with its treasures, notably 
the famous Book of Kells, engrossed the 
Duchess’s attention. Their Royal High- 
nesses subsequently drove to the Horse 
Show, where a_ brilliant assemblage 
awaited their coming. In the evening 
the Duke inspected the Boys’ Brigade 
and the Church Lads’ Brigade. 

Thursday opened gloomy and wet, but 
Princess May, bravely facing the weather, 
visited Alexandra College for Women and 
the National Gallery of Ireland. At2.45 
the weather cleared, and again the royal 
party visited the Ilorse Show, at which 
about twelve thousand persons were pre- 
sent. Lady Roberts’s grand ball in the 
hall of the Royal Iospital was the event 
of the evening. On Iriday forenoon the 
Fifteen Acres, Phoenix Park, presented 
a gay and martial appearance, when her 
Royal Highness presented new colours 
to the 2nd Royal Fusiliers, the 2nd Hast 
Yorkshire, and the Ist King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry. In the afternoon 
there was a garden-party at the Vice. 
regal Lodge, attended by everybody of 
importance in Dublin. 

On Saturday, at 2.25, the Duke and 
Duchess left for Killarney, reaching Lord 
Kenmare’s residence about seven in the 
evening. On Sunday morning they 
attended the little Protestant church in 
the town. In the afternoon they drove 
to the Lakes and as far as Muckross 
Abbey. On Menday came a slight relief 
from the strain of ceremonial duty. No 
public function claimed the royal pre- 
sence, so the Duke went off deer-stalking, 
while the Duchess, with Lord and Lady 
Kenmare, enjoyed another trip among 
the Lakes. At Old Weir Bridge the party 
disembarked, and on landing her Royal 
Highness honoured the Special Artist of 
The Illustrated London News, Mr. A. 
Forestier, with a commission for a pic- 
ture of the Duke’s investiture as a Knight of St. Patrick. 
At Derryconnihy luncheon was served in the ‘‘ Queen's 
Cottage,” and then the barges were headed for home. On 
Tuesday the royal party left to visit Lord Dunraven at 
Adare Manor, which we have already fully pictured and 
described. 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING. 
The Khyber and Kohat mountain passes between the 
Punjab and Afghanistan, with the Samana hill range, 
seemed, at the date of our last writing, to be in the temporary 
possession of the hostile Afridi and Orakzai tribes, most of 
the forts along both routes having -been either captured or 
blockaded. ‘Their small garrisons, composed in several 
instances not of regular British or Indian Native Army 
troops, but of detachments of the Khyber levies, probably 
unwilling to fight against their own countrymen or neigh- 
beurs, do not appear to have made a determined resistance. 
Lundi Kotal, at the summit of the Khyber Pass, has fallen 
to the insurgents under circumstances described on another 
page. In consequence of the treachery in the Lundi Kotal 
garrison of Khyber Rifles, and in view of similar proofs 
of their untrustworthiness, investigated and reported upon 
by Aslam Khan, the British Government Political Officer in 
the Khyber, all those men of the local Khyber Rifle Corps who 
remained at Jamrud, except the Kuki Khel, have been 
discharged from the service. Frontier posts and forts on the 
Samana hills were attacked on the 26th and 27th, with results 
not yet certainly known, but at Muhammadzai the enemy 
retired, after endeavouring to hold the Ublan Pass, at the 
advance of Brigadier-General Yeatman Liggs, with the 
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in fine though rather cold 
Duke and Duchess of York left Dublin to 
their picturesque 
Having lunched with the Lord 
Chancellor, their Royal Highnesses went on to visit Lord 
Monday saw another 
Leopardst wn Racecourse, whither they were 
Lieutenant and Countess 
One of the events of the d Ly was the Duchess’s 
visit to the paddock to inspect Lordly, Lord Cadogan’s 
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2nd Punjab Infantry, the Scots Fusiliers, a battery of 
field artillery, and a squadron of Punjab Cavalry ; for, on 
any open ground, the Afridis cannot stand against regular 
likewise, with his flying 


troops. Colonel Richardson 
column, went to the relief of the Lakka and Saifuldara 
garrisons, sending forth detachments under Licutenant- 


Colonels Abbot and Jamieson, who drove off the Orakzais 


with severe loss, A strong column of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, under command of Colonel Gordon, began 
marching into the Kohat Pass on Monday, from Peshawar, 
supported by another force, consisting of the 12th Bengal 
Infantry, two companies of the Scots Fusiliers, the 
3rd Bengal Cavalry, and No. 3 Field Battery, entering 
the Ublan Pass. Colonel Gordon’s own column is 
formed of the 20th Punjab Infantry, the Ist Battalion 
of the 2nd Goorkha Regiment, and the 6th Bengal 
Cavalry. The combined fcrces were considered 
amply sufficient to clear the Kohat Pass; and it was 
even believed at Peshawar that the enemy would 
not attempt any opposition, having on ‘Tuesday dis- 
appeared and apparently dispersed. But, on the other 
hand, the Lakka and Saifuldara police garrisons had 
been obliged to withdraw.by the return of a large 
attacking force of Orakzais, who were still hovering 
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over the hills of Samana. It seems likely that, not- 
withstanding the recovery of the Kohat Pass, it will be 
an operation requiring many days, perhaps with several 
conflicts at various points, to sweep an active enemy out of 
all the recesses of that rugged highland region, and to 
replace the frontier stations in a position of security with 
garrisons composed of regular soldiery of the Indian Army. 
The Khyber, extending to over forty miles west of Peshawar 
on the road to Jelalabad and Kabul, is of scarcely greater 
inilitary importance than the Kohat Pass, the entrance 
to which, south-west of Peshawar, is needful to be 
constantly guarded for the protection of the Thal and Bannu 
districts of the Punjab, and of the routes of Indian trade 
with Afghanistan. Nearly all the mountain tribes, 
Waziris, Orakzais, and Afridis, were formerly addicted to 
predatory incursions, which have only been checked by the 
power of the British Indian Government. 








THE KING OF SIAM’S NAVY. 
The statement made recently in The Illustrated London 
News, writes a correspondent, that in deciding to ‘‘ enlarge” 
his navy the King of Siam is increasing something that 
practically does not exist, is scarcely quite accurate. I do 
not deny that a couple of gun-boats and a few hundred 
resolute Europeans could make things unpleasant for the 
capital and palace of Chulalongkorn I., but taking into 
account the geographical position of Siam, this is hardly 
surprising. The Siamese pride themselves not a little 
upon their harbour-bar as a first line of defence, though 
by grossest mismanagement they failed to prevent its 
passage in broad daylight by two unarmoured I'rench gun- 
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vessels during the ‘‘ trouble” of 1893. Despite (or because 
of ) the presence of a whole tribe of Danish officers 
who might reasonably have been supposed to know the 
rudiments of river-defence—they also failed to maik out 
the channel of their river for torpedoes. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Siamese Navy, who 
rejoices in the historic appellation of ** Commodore du Plessis 
de Richelieu,” is a Dane who has served many years in the 
King’s service, but who, I believe, was not educated 
professionally for the navy. His headquarters are usually 
on board the royal yacht-cruiser Maha Chakkri, of twenty- 
four hundred tons and two hundred men, the vessel that 
brought the King to Europe. ‘Though she has never fired 
a shot in anger, the Maha is a really formidable craft. 
She is fitted with a powerful ram and fighting-tops for 
machine-guns, and is heavily armed throughout. Almost 
her sole defect is that she requires to look a hade 
less like a pleasure-ship; she is very fast. Second in 
order comes the Makut Rajakumar, a twin-screw cruise1 
built ‘at Hong-Kong several years ago for the Philippine 
Islands, and purchased somewhat unexpectedly by Siam. 
She is of steel, carries seven guns, and is or was ccm- 
manded by Captain Giildberg, another Dane. The Morata 
is a wooden gun-boat of suitable dimensions-—the English 
of Morata, by the way, is ‘** Coronation.” 
After these we have the Nirlin, the //an 
Hlak Sakru, and two or three other small 
gun-boats. ‘There are two or three thou- 
sand men of the regular navy, uniformed 
in a semi-European style. But there is 
also a ‘‘naval reserve” of about five 
thousand, whom I have seen drilling at 
the Rong-lau (arsenal), ‘This Rong-lau 
used to be under the supervision of a 
Liitisher named Palfour. It is the recep- 
tacle for a quantity of more or less old- 
fashioned artillery. 

In regard to this talked-of ‘ enlarge- 
ment” of their naval resources, the 
Siamese Government would do well to 
purchase several British-built gun-boats 
of light draught, as well as a few torpedo- 
boats. These gun-boats should not draw 
more than 13ft. Gin. of water at the 
most, in order to meet the difficulties of 
the Meinam andthe bar. IHalf-a-dozen 
skilled European naval instructors and 
experts, empowered to proceed on the 
basis of a total reorganisation and recon- 
struction, would be found a capital invest. 
ment. Certainly those ‘‘ hardy Norse- 
men” who have aspired to take Siam’s 
war-ships into action are not exactly 
qualified for this special work. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
Against the dearth of novelty at the 
London theatres last week was set the 
welcome reappearance on the English 
stage of Miss Ada Rehan, at the head 
of Mr. Augustin Daly’s company, for a 
round of visits to the chief provincial 
cities. The tour was inaugurated by a 
performance of ‘*As You Like It,” 
given in aid of the Shakspere Memorial 
Fund at Stratford-on-Avon. It was 
intended that the play should be given 
in the open air, in the gardens of the 
Memorial Buildings, upon the fringe of 
the very Forest of Arden wherein the 
poet’s characters ‘ fleeted the time care- 
lessly as they did in the golden world ” 
but the clerk of the weather intervened, 
and before many lines of the opening 
scene had been spoken the rain came 
down so heavily that players and audience 
agreed to transfer themselves to the 
Memorial Theatre. This enforced change 
of stage was unfortunate, for it involved 
scenery that went awry and an evident 
ignorance of the geography of the mimic 
Forest of Arden on the part of the actors. 
3ut the fine art of Miss Ada Rehan 
soared above all distracting conditions, 
and gave to the audience a Rosalind “ of 
all sorts enchantingly beloved.” Miss 
Rehan has evidently developed her con- 
ception of the character since she last 
represented it in London. Her Rosalind is now not 
only a brilliant piece of comedy, buoyant with life 
and high spirits and radiant with mirth, but it is also 
a most winning study of tender, loyal womanhood, instinct 
with gracious beauty and high nobility. The depths 
of emotional fecling which underlie the most vivacious of 
Rosalind’s moods are indicated by the actress with rare 
skill, and her rapid transitions from sunshine to shade, 
and back again to brilliancy, are admirably natural. In 
the scene of the ‘‘ counterfeited” swoon Miss Rehan is 
particularly happy, and realises with exquisite delicacy 
and truthfulness Kosalind’s hard struggle between physical 
faintness and the attempt to be a man and make light of 
it. Particularly delightful, too, is the scene in which 
Rosalind first learns from Celia that it is Orlando 
who is carving her name upon the trees; but both 
here and in other passages Miss Rehan would do well 
to guard against a tendency to cover too many leagues 
of the forest and an undue restlessness generally. The 
Orlando of Mr. Charles Richman promises well at the out- 
set but falls away into insignificance as the play proceeds, the 
actor seeming especially to miss the humorous side of his 
mock wooing. Mr. Edwin Varrey, as old Adam, makes a 
pleasing representative of *‘the constant service of the 
antique world,” and Mr. John Craig plays effectively as 
Oliver, but the rest is, for the most part, silence.- It is 
late in the day to wonder how it is that Mr. Daly, with his 
genuine enthusiasm for Shakspere, so frequently misses 
the right atmosphere in the ensemble of his revivals, but 
‘‘within the shadow of Shakspere’s Church,” as the 
playbill had it, there was even less getting away from the 

fact than usual. 
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LUNDI KOTAL 
FORT. 

Lundi Kotal Fort, an 
Illustration of which 
is here 
taken by the insurgent 
Afridis on Aug. 24, 
but not in fair fight, 
for the 
were opened by traitors 
within the camp after 


given, was 


Serai gates 


some hours of siege. 
he loyal Shinwaris 
of the garrison found 
resistance hopeless, 
abandoned the 
stronghold, while the 
traitorous Afridis of 
the Khyber Rifles 
garrison welcomed the 
victorious insurgents 
within the walls and 
helped to fire the fort. 
Lundi Kotal istwenty- 


and 


six miles beyond Jam- 
rud, and this portion 
of the road through 
the Khyber Pass was 
maintained by the 
Political Officer with 
money provided by the 
Punjab D.P.W. The 
was open by 
agreement on two days 
in the week for Kafi- 
laks, under a guard of 
Khyber Rifles. Certain 
tolls were levied for 
animals with loads, half rates being charged if the load 
was of salt. The yearly receipts varied from Rs 65,000 to 
Rs 80,000. The subsidy paid to the native chiefs was 
Its 85,000. The maintenance of the Khyber Rifles 
is paid for in addition out of the Imperial funds. 
The principal work at Lundi Kotal was the fortified 
Serai, which contained barracks, store go-downs, and 
reservoirs for The view here given is 


pass 


domed water. 











THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: 





From a Photojraph supplied by Colonel Le Mesurier, 2.E. 


taken from ‘ Pisgah,” a small hill overlooking Lundi 
Kotal, Lundi Khana, and Fort Tytler. It is taken from 
a photograph by Colonel Le Mesurier, R.E., in 1890, 
when on one of his inspection tours as Chief Engineer 
in the Punjab. About north-west of the 
Serai is Tor Sappar, a hill 6000 ft. high, which had 
been suggested as a sanitorium, the air there being clear 
and cool from the Kabul Valley. 


seven miles 


LUNDI KOTAL FORT, TAKEN AND BURNED BY THE 


THE SUSSEX 
MANCEUVRES. 
The first day of the 
Suszex Manceouvres, 
which began on Mon. 
day morning, resulted 
in an indecisive battle. 
The Blue) 
was assumed to have 
landed at Llastings 
about ten o'clock and 
to be 
London, whereupon 
the defenders (Red), 
under Major-General 


invader 


marching on 


Gosset, prepared to 
give battle. Attwenty 
past ten a 
heavy artillery fire 
opened on the Red 
cavalry, and the in- 
vader, under Major- 
surnett, 


minutes 


General 
established himself on 


Waltham Ifill, and 
was smartly pounded 
by the defenders’ 


batteries, posted 1500 
yards distant to the 
right of the close 
grounds of West 
Woods, on which the 
invaders’ left rested ; 
the Seaforth Highland. 
ers (invaders) 
extended to protect the 


were 
AFRIDIS, AUGUST 24. 
guns behind them on 
Waltham Hill. Tho 
Highlanders were shortly ordered to retire, and a sharp 
musketry fire soon told that the defenders had out- 
flanked them, The Seaforths pluckily faced the onslaught, 
but fell right into the arms of the Shropshire Light 
Infantry. This ended the fight. Major-General Burnett 
held that he should have been allowed to retire before his 
position was compromised ; but the advantage being great 
on neither side, the grievance was held inconsiderable. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND.-- ARRIVAL OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT KILLARNEY: THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES PASSING THE TOWN HALL. 





Drawn by owr Special Artist, Mr. A. Forestier. 














PERSONAL. 


M. Faure may think of 

| \ | t ' Ire och R ] Dil 
has certainly surpassed them in p 
t to Russia the President had no ve 


prede essors in the Pre 
with complacency. If 
pularity. LDefore h 


vis ry strong claim on 
th 8 ] itlive of his « intry! Now he 1 i national 
hero fhe much-anticipated, long-postponed, and now 
definitely concluded a b 1 rane nd Rk i 
has 1 1 Félix Pau t the f gle I] 
re ved Paris v 1a raptu hich no pul in | 
en] :.% th I | ( y 8 tl fall of t ] ] 
except Gamb If th (Za in | ] suaded t \ 
Paris ever i | val that the 1 lent’s popu- 
lant l 
Pris I} uck complains of rheumatism, but his 
! ti full of sprightly candour. le has been 
telli i vh 1 two colleagues used to 
tampor Ww i lettel ind telegram in the German Vost 
Ot The letter were opened and closed again so 
| lly that nobod Ldetect any traceof the inquisition. 
1") | we) th pride that, in the cours 
oft! I int l ! hi I tuck it nothing M uy 
] do d il th in private life, and never 
1 i h but t ld Chancellor is only too delighted 
t I il J wh ey if In th hearing of all the 
“ l 
I than four month fter the untimely death of 
Mr. Th re Stretch, t Oxford rowing slue,”’ which 
likewise followed 
all too hard upon 
that of Mr. HI. B. 
Cotton, Oxford 
men have now to 
mourn the loss of 
Mr. Ernest Rox- 
burgh Lalfour, 
who rowed in the 
winning Oxford 
boat both this 
yeal and last, and 
at the recent 
Henley Regatta 
shared with Mr. 
Guy Nickalls the 
honour of win- 
ning the Goblets 
for the Leander. 
Mr. Balfour was 


not only one of 
the best 
his generation at 
Oxford, but repre- 
sented the Uni- 
versity in the 
football field for two seasons, playing in the Rugby fifteen 
in 1894 and holding the captaincy of the same team the 
following year. He was only in his twenty-third year at 
the time of his death, which was the result of a chill caught 
while he was shooting in Scotland. 


oars of 





Photo 


Hills and Saunders, 
Tur vate Mr. E.R 


Oxford, 


BaLFour 


The attempt of some old Etonians to row an open boat 
much light for the sea over the Channel ended in 
disaster. One gentleman nearly lost his life. The incident 
was more conspicuous for foolhardiness than for heroism, 
but the old Etonians are not abashed. One of them (who 
was véry sea-sick) has written a glowing letter, in which 
he asserts that the men left in the boat (he had been taken 
out of it) were quite ready to go to the bottom of the 
Channel singing, not ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,” but the old college 
song of Eton. ‘Thereis probably sufficient sense of humour 
among Etonians to appreciate this sentiment at its full 
worth. 


too 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Lamb, who died on Monday 
last week of wounds received during the attack of the 
hostile 
tribesinen on 
the Mala- 
kand Camp, 
was an officer 
belonging to 
a family well 
accustomed 
to Indian 
service, Lis 
father was a 
Ma j or- 
General in 
the Bengal 
Staff Corps, 
and his elder 
brother (with 
whom some 
of his bio- 
graphers 
confound 





him) is 
ils canal Colonel 
Photo F. Bremner, Karachi. EB e’an*t-¥ 


Campbell 
Lamb, Com- 
mandant of the 4th Bengal Cavalry. The deceased officer, 
who was in only’ his’ forty-third year, was himself com- 
manding the’24th Punjab Infantry. He had taken part in 
- the A re Ex, Wir, in the advance on Kabul under. Brigadier- 
General Gough, and had served with the Zhob Field Force 
as Deputy Adjutant-General. ‘His untimely death “ends a 
career which gave every promise of high distinction. 
The Duke of Norfolk’ has triumphed over one revolt of 
the telegraphists at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ;“now he is con- 
fronted’ by'a’ more delicate problein. The lady telegraph 
clerks* object to’ night work." Hitherto they, have been 
employed ‘till eight O'clock in’ the” evening, and ‘they are 
strongly opposed~to’ the requisition of their services till 
ten. Many of them live in ‘* homes” which close at that 
hour, and would sternly refuse to reccive them. Apparently 
the latchkey is not the symbol of feminine enfranchise- 
ment in this branch of the public service. As the Duke of 
Norfolk has been disposed to rely on the lady clerks in the 
eventuality of further trouble with their male colleagues, 
he must be rather puzzled by this new obstacle. 


Tus vate Ligvrexant-Cotoxet Joun Lams. 
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Sir George Osborne Morgan, M.P. for East Denbigh- 
s residence, 


shire, died rather suddenly of pneumonia at In 
Moreton Hall, 
West ynrhyn, on 
Wednesday morn- 
ing last week. Sir 
George was the son 


Chances 
Medal, 
Newdigate VDrize. 
Called to the Bar 
in 1853, he became 
au ithority ol 
Chancery pro- 
cedure, and tovk 
silkin 1869. Mean. Tr 
while, he had 
entered Parliament in Liberal member for the 
county of Denbigh, and sat in that capacity till 1885, 
when the Redistribution Bill divided the county, and 
made him henceforth member for its East Division only. 
The last election saw him returned by a majority of nearly 
two thousand votes. 


an 


3£ Osponxe Moroan, M.P. 


LATE Sik Gron 


1868 as 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan made a mark in Parliament 
during the time of his long membership of it. Ile was 
very constant in his attendance, and on Welsh affairs a 
spokesman who at all times had the ear of the House. 
Mr. Gladstone, whose trusty follower he always was, made 
hin Judge Advocate-General and Privy Councillor in 1880, 
and Under-Secretary for the Colonies in 1886. A 
baronetcy was conferred upon him in 1892. With the 
Burials Act of 1880, the Married"Women’s Property Act of 
1882, and the Act for Abolishing Corporal Punishment in 
the Army, his name will always be closely associated. Ilis 
legal knowledge wos of great avail’in all these’questions, 
and it helped him in the discharge of his very frequent 
duties as Chairman of Parliamentary Committees. © Sir 
George, who was generally regarded by his political 
opponents as a good Judge lost to the Bench, dabbled 
somewhat in authorship, producing not only legal works, 
but a translation of the clogues of Virgil. Sir George, who 
married, in 1856, Emily, daughter of the late Mr. Leopold 
Reiss, of Eccles (who surviyes him), leaves no children. 


The Marquis de Ruvigny Raineval and Mr. Cranston 
Metcalf announce to a world which hears of them for the 
first time that the ‘' Legitimists” in Ingland are not 
disloyal to Queen Victoria. They think her dynasty is a 
usurpation, but they approve her character and career. 
This is very kind of them. ‘The Ilanoverian 
however, is not to go on indefinitely. The ‘* Legitimists ”’ 
expect a Republic in England, and then a Restoration 
as in the glorious year of 1660. Then the elder branch 
of the Stuart family, now represented by the wife 
of Prince Louis of Bavaria, will come by its own again. 
A Parliamentary monarchy is intolerable. The Marquis 
and Mr. Metcalf frankly loathe the democracy. So the 
restored Stuarts will resume their royal prerogatives for 
which one of their ancestors lost his head. 


Another political assassination was perpetrated on 
Aug. 25, but not by an Anarchist this time. Senor Borda, 
President of the Spanish South American Republic of 
Uruguay, was shot dead by an officer of the army named 
Arredondo, as he was leaving the Cathedral of Monte 
Video after a thanksgiving religious service. Avelino 
Arredondo, the assassin, who was at once arrested, says 
that his only motive for the crime was private animosity 


succession, 





Dox Juan Iptartr Borba, 
The Assassinated President of Uruguay. 





against his victim, and he is prepared to submit to the 
extreme penalty of the law now that he has gratified his 
hatred. Senor Guestas, President of the Senate, carries on 
the government. 


At Butterstone House, Perthshire, Mr. G1 
neighbour of his oldest surviving colleague, the Earl of 
Mansfield, formerly known as Lord Stormont. The Earl, 
whose place in those parts is Scone Palace, entered Parlia- 
ment 1830, and he was a Lord of the 
Treasury in 1834-35, a date at which he and Mr. Gladstone 
were Conservatives together. 

The Jewish Congress at Basle is attracting great 
attention, but is discountenanced by promment 


Jews on the ground that any restoration of Israel to 
) 


Istone is a 


sO long ago as 


some 


Palestine except by a ‘ miracle” is coutrary to orthodox 
sentiment. Judging from the present phase of the 
Palestine movement, its eventual success can scarcely be 


anything but miraculous. 


; We regret that the name of the artist of the charming 
picture, ‘* The Babes in the Wood,” r¢ produced in our last 
issue, was erroneously given as A. J. King instead of 
Agnes Gardner King. Miss King should be a staunch 
citizen of Greater Britain, for though 7'he Illustrated London 
News has unwittingly done her this injustice, the popularity 
of her work beyond the seas is attested by the fact that this 
picture, originally exhibited at the Royal Institute, has 
been purchased for a permanent art gallery at the Cape. 

The death is announced of Mr. E. J. Milliken, a writer 
whose name is perhaps little known to the general public, 
who none the less 
enjoyed his 
anonymous con- 
tributions to the 
ages of Punch. 
With Mr. Milliken 
chiefly rested the 
choice of the sub- 
ject for the 
weekly cartoon 
in that paper, and 


he it was who 
supplied the 
verses that 


usually accom- 
panied it. Per- 
haps the modern 
note was felt to 
be missing from 


these jingles of 
late years—they . 


were more in the 
manner of tweuty- 
two years ago, rhe 
when Mr. Milliken T 
joined the staff of 

Punch on the invitation of its then editor, Tom Taylor ; but 
the multitude of his admirers found them none the less 
amusing. He was, if not the creator, the perpetual 
producer of ’Arry and ’Arriet in the world of modern 
comedy. He was very proud of Punch, and his col- 
leagues are those who most sincerely feel and mourn 





v suceano, Old Bond Street, W. 
ue LATe Mr. E. J. Mickey. 


his loss. 

Mr. Athelstan Riley despairs of the London School 
Board, of which he is about to take his leave. Nobody, he 
says, cares to control its expenditure, and the teachers do 
not hold his religious views. Mr. Riley is understood to 
aspire to the House of Commons. ‘There is already a 
Church party there, quite energetic enough without his 
assistance. But perhaps he proposes to form a new eccle- 
slastical group. 

Lord Salisbury goes from success to success in the 
matter of his ecclesiastical appointments. In finding a 
Bishop for 
Wakefield, as 
in finding a 
Bishop for 
Bristol, he 
has avoided 
the peril of 
conciliating 
extremes of 
opinion, and 
has chosen 
men who 
appeal to the 
main body of 
Church 
people. The 
s}ishop- 
Designate of 
Wakefield is 
the Right 
Rey. George 
Rodney 
Eden, who 
at the early 
age of thirty- 
seven suc. 
ceeded Bishop Parry as Suffragan for the diocese of 
Canterbury, with the title of Bishop of Dover. Dr. 
Walsham How’s successor goes North with the great 
advantage of being himself a North-country man. His 
father was Rector of Sedgetield,, Durham; his mother 
came from Darlington.’ His first school was Richmond. 
He was ordained in the diocese of Ripon, and worked first 
in Wensleydale, at Avysgarth School. He was the friend 
and domestic chaplain of the late Bishop Lightfoot, who 
gave him his first and only living—that of Bishop Auck- 
land. As Suffragan-Bishop of Dover, Dr. Eden has been 
generally popular. ‘An Archbishop’s Suffragan has no 
lack of work, and the Bishop of Dover has had ample 
opportunities of proving his capacity. His charm of 
manner equals his industry, and he has, what all clergy 
have not, the knack of getting on with men. Bishop Eden 
has not identified himseif with any party in the Church, 
but he would probably rank with the Bishop of Newcastle 
and the Bishop of Peterborough. He is, therefure, accept- 
able to the Evangelicals, although not quite one of thom- 
selves. 





Photo Russell, Baker Street. 
Tur Rieut Rev. George Rovyey Epeyx, 
New Bishop of Wakefield. 























HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her M ijesty the Queen has left the Isle of Wight for her 
Scottish Llighland autumn residence. She left Osborne 
for Balmoral on Tuesday, with Princess Henry of Batten- 
bere and her children, and the children of the Duke 
and Duchess of York. In her last days at Osborne, 
accompanied by Princess Henry of Battenberg and by 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, the Queen received 
her Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, as her guest on 
Saturday, and transacted business. ‘The two VDrincesses 
on Friday visited Portsmouth Dockyard and inspected 
IL.M.S. Lenown Princess Frederica of Llanover left 
Osborne for Hampton Court Palace with her husband, 
Baron von Pawel-Rammingen. Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg on Monday laid the foundation-stone of a new wing 
if the Isle of Wight Infirmary at Ryde. 

The Prince of Wales is still at Marienbad, taking the 
medicinal waters, but will rejoin the Princess at Copen- 
hae n. 

The Aldershot military field manceuvres, under com- 
mand of the Duke of Connaught, ended, on Aug. 25, the 
operations since Aug. 14, conducted by Major-General 
Bengough and Major-General Barnard respectively, with 
the Northern and the Southern force, which represented a 
strategic and tactical contest for positions between the 
Thames at Staines and the Sussex border from Petersfield 
to Petworth. The Northern defending force is considered 
to be victorious in this campaign. 

A naval court-martial at Devonport has reprimanded 
Captain Kirby and Lieutenant Graham, of H.M.S. Phaeton, 
for want of care in towing the torpedo-destroyer Thrasher, 
which was damaged by the collision off the Eddystone. 
Mr. Marston, gunner, of the Z'hrasher, was reprimanded 
an dismissed for negligence 
in keeping watch. 

A new Constitutional 
Club at kley, near Leeds, 
Wis opened on Saturday by 
Mr. Akers- Douglas, the lirst 
Commissioner of Works, 
congratulating the Conserva- 
tive party and the Unionist 
supportersof the Government 
upon their firm position. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
have gone to Scotland on a 
visit to Mr. W. Armitstead, 
near Dunkeld. 


An open-air meeting, 
with speeches from nine 
platforms, to advocate the 
eight-hours’ working day 
rule demanded for engineers 
and others, took place in 
Ilyde Park on = Sunday. 
Mr. John Burns, Mr. F. 
Maddison, the new M.P. 
for Sheffield, and officers or 
delegates of several trades’ 
unions, were the speakers. 
A strike in the engineering 
trade at Sheffield began this 
week. 

The King of Siam has 
been received in Germany 
by the King of Saxony at 
Dresden, and by the Em- 
peror William at serlin, 
with marked courtesy and 
friendliness. Ile arrived at 
Hamburg on Tuesday. 

President 
returned to 








Faure has 
France with 
enthusiastic Parisian  ac- 
clamations from his visit 
to Russia and the Czar 
Nicholas I[., who has gone 
to Warsaw. The Czar will 
visit Irance next autumn. 
Much is said by French politicians of the effective special 
alliance between their Republic and the Russian Empire 
as great European Powers, but those of Berlin and Vienna 
say that they do not think much of it. The rumour of 
another secret treaty or convention signed at Peterhof 
remains unconfirmed. 

The Ambassadors at Constantinople have held further 
meetings and communications both with the Sultan’: 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tewfik Pasha, and with King 
George’s Ministry at Athens, upon the terms of peace 
between Turkey and Greece. But the question of effective 
guarantees for payment of the war compensation money to 
‘Turkey, without which the Turkish army will not withdraw 
from Thessaly, still remains unsolved. It is understood 
that Lord Salisbury has invited Russia and France to join 
with Great Britain in guaranteeing a loan, or lending 
other financial assistance, if Greece will submit a specified 
adequate portion of her revenue t9 their control ; but this 
is proposed by England without extending the foreign 
control, as Germany required, to providing fresh security 
for the existing bondholders. There is an_ historical 
precedent in the aid granted by England, France, and 
Russia jointly to the Greeks in 1832, after their liberation 
from Turkish rule. 'The Ottoman Bank and Sir Philip Currie 
are said to have agreed upon a way of raising the loan, if 
it ean be sufficiently guaranteed. Great distress prevails 
among the Greek exiles from Thessaly, deprived of the 
harvest of their land this year. 

The Cretan General Assembly has sent a memorial to 
the Admirals of the European squadrons, accepting the 
proposed ‘autonomy ” or administrative self-government 
of that island, free from Turkish interference, but this 
Assembly does not include any representatives of the 
Cretan Mussulmans, who are between a fourth and third 
part of the island population. 

Tn East Central Africa, under the British Protectorate 
of Uganda, a revolution has occurred which will probably 
tend to consolidate the British authority. King Mwanga, 





THE NEW QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL OF THE ARMY: 








who was always untrustworthy, malignant, and treacherous, 
attempted in July to organise a revolt in the Buddu 
district. He was defeated, on July 20, by Major Ternan, 
the British Government Commissioner, and escaped to the 
German territory. It is proposed to make his infant son, 
a mere babe, King of the Uganda people, with a Regency. 


Two Alpine guides on the Jungfrau were killed, and an 
Austrian tourist, Herr Bein, of Frauenstein, was severely 
injured, by falling over a precipice from the snow cornice 
at its edge suddenly giving way. 


Gun-boats of the Egyptian military expedition up the 
Nile have reached Abu Hamed, and the present state of 
the river will enable them to pass the Fifth Cataract. The 
construction of the railway across the Nubian Desert from 
Korosko still goes on rapidly ; two miles of rail were laid 
in one day. 


A successful ascent of Mount St. Elias, in the most 
northerly range of the American Rocky Mountains, in the 
territory of Alaska, was performed on July 31 by an Italian 
traveller of high rank, the Duke of Abruzzi, reaching the 
summit, over 18,000 feet, after fifty days’ sojourn amid ice 
and snow. 

From Sept. 3 to Sept. 10 there is a grand assembly of 
royal persons and German Princes, with the King and 
Queen of Italy, at Homburg, during the autumn man- 
ceuvres of the German Army in that neighbourhood, 
directed by the Emperor William. He unveileda monument 
erected at Coblenz to the memory of his father on Tuesday. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Prime Minister, on 
his return from attending the Queen’s Jubilee in London, 
was received both at Quebec and at Montreal with en- 
thusiastic tokens of popular approbation, and was escorted 





COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FORCES IN INDIA. 


by river steamboat to Montreal, with splendid evening 
illuminations and torchlight processions in that city. 


The editor and the printer and publisher of a native 
Indian journal at Sattara have been condemned, the former 
to transportation for life, and the latter for seven years, by 
sentence of the district Judge, for a seditious article hostile 
to British government. 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands attained the age 
of seventeen on Tuesday, and will be crowned after her 
next birthday. The eightieth birthday of the Queen of 
Denmark will be celebrated on Sept. 7, when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will be present at the Castle of 

sernstorff. 

A congress of *‘ Zionist’ Jews, from different countries 
of Europe, has been held at Basle, to consider a scheme for 
establishing a Jewish self-governing commonwealth or 
colony. at Jerusalem, by purchase of the chartered 
privilege from the Sultan of Turkey. 


An agreement between the leading European and 
American manufacturers of dynamite and other explosives, 
restricting the exportation of such commodities for trade 
in South Africa, and otherwise regulating the trade, has 
just been ratified. 

The Spanish Government has decided on a fresh levy 
of soldiery to the number of 80,000 for service in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, the revolted colonies of 
Spain. 

An earthquake, followed by a sudden inflow of the sea, 
on the coast of Japan, has destroyed over two hundred 
lives, including those of men working in a colliery which 
was submerged. 

The steamer Windward, with Mr. F. G. Jackson and 
his comrades of the Jackson-Harmsworth Fratiz Josef 
Iand Arctic Exploring Expedition, -which set forth in 
July, 1895, has arrived safely on its return to London. 
The expedition has been entirely successful. 





Pl oto Juhns'cn and Hoffmann Caleutla. 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE STEWART WHITE, V.C., G.C.B., 
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THE NEW QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL. 
All doubt as to the filling up of the vacancy made by Sir 
Kvelyn Wood's advancement to the highe post has 1 ow 
been settled by the appointime ut of Sir George White to Le 
Quartermaster-General of the Army. Sir George White 
is not a striking and well-known personality to the 
British public like his predecessor, Sir Evelyn Wood; for 
although he has seen much good and varied service, it 
has been at a distance from home, and he has never filled 
any great place in the public eye, or, indeed, in the public 
estimation. Yet he is one of the most useful, the most 
distinguished, and most capable of British general officers. 
At this particular juncture he is exactly the right man in 
the right place. Le is an ideal Commander-in-Chief in 
India, quite the most competent to deal with the 
present serious disturbances on the frontier, so much 
so that it is certain he will not leave to take up his 
new duties in Pall Mall until peace and quiet are restored 
on the confines of our Eastern Empire. ‘The qualities 
that especially fit him to deal with the present crisis 
are, first and before all, his wide experience in Afghanistan, 
where he made the last campaign with Lord Roberts, 
since when he has been largely occupied with the North- 
West, and may be said to know all about the position, the 
localities, and the tribes, their views and ways. ‘Then 
his personal influence as a soldier is great with comrades 
of all ranks, with all who serve with or under him. ‘lhe 
Government of India, of which he forms a part, has the 
greatest confidence in and will cordially support him; so 
will the Generals commanding army corps. 

Sir George White’s laurels have been gained late in 
life. He was distinctly unfortunate in lis promotion. 
Obtaining his first commission in 1853 as Ensign in the 
27th Foot after education at King William’s College, Isle 
of Man, and Sandhurst, he 
was ten years in reaching 
the rank of Captain, and ten 
more before he bee ame a 
regimental Major. Dy that 
time he had exchange al into 
the 92nd, now known as the 
2nd Battalion Gordon Iligh- 
landers, for White has served 
mostly in a Scotch regiment, 
atthough an Irishman by 
descent. In 1879 he was 
upon the Viceroy, Lord 
Ripon’s, staff at Calcutta as 
military secretary, having 
succeeded Charles Gordon, 
who had soon found his 
tenure of office impossible. 
The second Afghan War was 
now in full swing, and 
White resigned his appoint- 
ment to rejoin his regiment 
at the front. He was engaged 
with it at the action of 
Charasiab, the subsequent 
occupation of Kabul, with 
the fighting around and at 
Sherpur, the assault and 
capture of Takht-i-Shah, 
andthe action of Childuktean. 
The 92nd formed part of 
Roberts's force in the famous 
march from Kabul to Kan. 
dahar for the relief of General 
Primrose, and in the fight on 
arrival White distinguished 
himself greatly. He was in 
command of the advance 
part of the Gordons, and 
found himself at very close 
quarters with overpowering 
numbers of Afghans, sup- 
ported by guns in position, 
Sir Herbert Macpherson, who 
was in command of the 
brigade, resolved to attack 
with determination, and 
White with his Highlanders 
led the van. It was a nobly contested fight, but the British 
troops at length carried all before them, and White captured 
a couple of guns. Tor this day's work he gained many 
honours-—the brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel, the Companion- 
ship of the Bath, and, most prized of all, the “ V.C.” 

After Afghanistan, White resumed his post on_ the 
Viceroy’s staff, and so missed the closing scenes of the 
ill-fated war with the Boers, for he did not accompany his 
regiment to the Transvaal. A year or two afterwards he 
joined it in England and served as its Lieutenant-Colonel, 
making an excellent regimental commanding officer, until 
he was selected to serve with Wolseley’s expedition up the 
Nile for the relief of Khartoum. White, whose services 
had been requisitioned by telegraph, and who went out tou 
Ligzypt post haste, was appointed to the ‘‘ line of communi- 
cations” as Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster-General. 
After Egypt he went to Madras in command of a brigade, 
from which he passed to a brigade in the force sent to 
secure Burma. It was here that he showed the full 
extent of his powers, and was brought especially under the 
notice of Lord Dufferin, then Viceroy of India. He was 
at Mandalay in 1886 during the insurrection, and after- 
wards commanded the Upper Burma field force, and 
there is no sort of doubt but that his admirable manage- 
ment contributed largely to the final pacification of Burma. 
Lord Dufferin was heard to express his opinion openly that 
Sir George White (he was created K.C.B. in 1889) was 
quite the most capable military officer he had come across. 
These Burmese services gained for White the rank of 
Supernumerary Major-General just thirty-three years after 
his entrance into the army. He had been twenty years from 
Ensign to Major, from Major to Major-General only fourteen. 
From 1889 to 1893 White commanded the division at Quetta, 
the great frontier garrison, the keystone and centre of our 
defensive system against Afghanistan. It was from that 





post, from which he directed the operations against Zhob, 
that he was moved up to the highest a soldier can hold in 
India, the supreme command and control of some 225,000 
men, 75,000 of them British troops, 
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PRESIDENT FAURE’SS’ VISIT TO- RUSSIA. 








THE CZAR, CZARINA, AND PRESIDENT FAURE AT THE FAREWELL LUNCH ON BOARD THE FRENCH FLAG-SHIP “POTHUAU.” 


Prawn by F. de Haenen, Special Artist of “ L* Illustration.” 
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THE CZARINA AND PRESIDENT FAURE WATCHING THE MILITARY REVIEW AT KRASNOE SFELO. 


Drawn by Georges Scott, Special Artist of “ L’ Illustration,” 


Sez Pace 327. 




















T was a happy chance that the preparation and export 
of china clay started into an industry much about the 
same time that tin-mining languished to death in the 

granitic districts of the West of England. It did not, 
indeed, engage all the hands thrown out of work by the 
shutting down of the mines; but it did find employment 
for a percentage of the men, so that all were not compelled 
to migrate to South Africa and Brazil. The china clay is 
the dissolved feldspar left by the erosion of the granite 
during vast ages, and it lies in pans that were once, no 
doubt, lakes, and covers downs and shoulders of hills, 
wherever, in fact, water streamed as the everlasting hills 
were being washed away by the tears of heaven. Under 
some nine to sixteen feet of bog and peat, black as ink, 
comes a bed of the purest white clay wholly devoid of iron, 
so that, when burnt, it does not turn red, but becomes 
porcelain. But it is not for the manufacture of porcelain 
alone that the china clay is exploited. Great quantities go 
to Manchester and wherever else calico is manufactured, so 
as to fortify the fibre and give to the material a fictitious 
appearance of fineness, solidity, and gloss. Not only so, 
but after it has been dried into aluminous cake it is sent to 
the paper-makers and fortifies paper as it does calico. The 
printing of cheap books and newspapers is actually effected 
on china clay —a little of fibre and a great deal of 
earth. The consequences will be that in a few years 
the great bulk of our literature will be resolved into dust, 
or paste. Printing-ink eats into the clay and disappears 
after a while. Not very long ago the Italian Government 
had occasion to look back at some records a few years old, 
but found that the whole mass had been converted into 
pulp—the paper employed had been, in the main, china 
clay with a modicum of fibre. The neighbourhood of the 
works where this clay is raised is not enhanced in beauty 
by them. The coverlet of turf has been turned back and 
has exposed the white shroud in which the rock has lain as 
dead for centuries untold. This deposit is dug out and 
washed in pans that eliminate the fine from the coarse, and 
separate gravel from clay. The stream that has been 
employed for the purpose flows the colour of milk, and is 
readily drunk by cows attracted by the sweetish taste 
imparted by the clay; and the roads leading from the 
works are splashed with spilt mud, white as snow. The 
men employed return from their labour looking like 
millers. 

The clay beds are always on moors, for this very good 
reason : that in the clay itself nothing will grow, and the 
peat above it is moisture-sodden owing to the impervious 
nature of the subsoil. 

Facing the south, commanding a wide prospect, in a 
dip of the moor under an outcrop of granite, stood a 
cottage. It was small, thatched with rushes, and the walls 
of rude stones unset in mortar, but with the joints stopped 
in with china clay and moss. This was the cottage of the 
Tregoddecks, of the father, George, and of his daughter 
Ruth, who kept house for him and his son Joshua, half- 
bright, and younger than his sister by three years. 

Tregoddeck worked at the clay; he was a somewhat 
rough-tempered man, and when angered not sparing of 
bad words, generally inclined to grumble at those who 
were his superiors, and captious and irritable towards his 
children. 

The boy inherited some of his father’s churlishness, 
but there was none of it in Ruth, whose life, however, 
might have excused occasional ebullitions of discontent, 
as she was hard-worked, and paid with growls only; the 
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loneliness of her position on a moor fur from other cottages 
deprived her, moreover, of companions of her own sex and 
age. Her life was one of continuous toil and very little 
play. But she bore her lot with equanimity, was gentle, 
good-natured, and tactful. No one had a hard word to 











S.BARING- GOULD. 


She descended into the quarry and there found, in the driving snow, the captain seated on a block of granite. 
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say of Ruth, but then very few knew anything about her, 
to be able to say of her evil or good. 

One evening George Tregoddeck returned from his 
work in a particularly bad humour; but he said nothing. 
He seated himself at the table, rested his head in his 




















hands, pla 
the food aside with a grunt. 
‘‘Is there anything the matter, father ? 
timidly. 
‘* Matter !—just about. I’ve 
of having boy 8 set over one.’ 


ind when |; before him, thrust 


ad 


asked 


she 


got the sack. This comes 
‘Turned aw iy from the works!” 
= If you choose 
works,” 


it shall you do, father ?” 


gasped Ruth. 

to put it so. I say I’ve turned my 

back on the 
‘But wh 


‘I'll finda place somewhere, don’t you trouble.” 


‘ But we shall have to leave this house!” 

‘*And ain't there better houses to be found else- 
where ? 

Then the list of grievances came out: the captain, the 


boss, had been *‘ agin” him for long, had found fault with 


his work, had complained of him as idle when he halted to 
wip his nose, had told the managers he was a bad hand, 
had nagged at him, and at last had given him notice—a 
month; but George had been too lofty to accept so long a 
notive; he had picked up his tools and gone off. at 


**And I’ve sold all my bedding to Jim Nankivet, and 
he'll fetch it and I’m off to better 
bunk.” 

Upon the morrow George ‘Tregoddeck departed. ‘ I 


to-morrer, find a 


\in’t got no money to give you,” said he to his daughter. 
You must go on tick to the shops, and just eat up what 
is left in the house, till I send for you.” 

‘* And how are we to get to you, father ?” 

‘‘When I’m settled in comfortable, you’ll sell all the 
sticks in the house and come on with the proceeds.” 

Without more words, he departed on the morrow; and 
one, two, nearly three months elapsed and nothing was 
heard of him. The children had been left at the coming 
on of winter, without money, without a supply of fuel 
having been provided, without certainty as to what was in 
store for them. 

Under the circumstances they suffered; Ruth with- 
Not so the weak-minded brother, who 
was worked into passionate resentinent Caleb 
Worth, the head man or captain of the clay-works, who 
had harassed and then discharged his father, and to whose 


out murmuring. 
against 


account he laid the privations now endured. 

HIad the neighbourhood been peopled, Ruth might 
readily have found odd jobs, charing, cleaning, washing, 
mending; but there were no inhabitants of the moorside, 
and she had to seek work at long distances, necessitating 
very early rising and a walk before she reached a house, and 
a late return atnight. At home, Josh was almost helpless, 
Ile was given bread to eat, and set a task 
to bring in turf, to feed the poultry, but could not be 
relied on to execute what was imposed on him. That he 
would eat, grumble, lounge and sleep was all that could 
be predicated. 

Days grew shorter, cold keener, and still no news from 
or of George Tregoddeck. As want made itself more and 
more felt in the cottage, even Ruth’s heart became 
contracted towards the captain, who was the cause of her 
suffering. She knew him by sight; she had never spoken 
to him. He was a man of thirty-five, unusually young to 
be in charge of the works, but reputed to be intelligent 
and able above his fellows. Some dissatisfaction existed 
among those employed at having set over them a man so 
little advanced in years, yet none doubted that he was 
qualified in other ways for his office. 

On a stormy evening Ruth sat over the low, glowing 
embers of turf on the hearth, listening to the howling of the 
north-east wind, endeavouring to do some darning by the 
red glow, but obliged every now and then to desist, as her 
eyes were wearied. 

All at once the door was thrown open, and with an 
inane laugh Josh burst in, his coat patched with snow. 

‘* He ll be done for; that’s fine,” said he. 

“Who do you mean?” asked Ruth, looking round, 
then further—‘‘ Where have you been? And what have 
you been about ?” 

‘** Tis he !—stumbled over those rocks at the Little Quar, 
and he’s lyin’ at the bottom; and whether he’s broke his 
neck or collar-bone don’t concern me. He'll be buried in 
snow in half an hour, and sarve him right.” 

** Who do you mean ?” again asked Ruth. 

‘** He shouted to me to help him; but I wouldn’t do it. 
Some chaps sez I’m soft. I would be soft if I helped he 
on to his feet again, after what he done to vaither.”’ 

“« What—the cap’n ?” 

** Ees—I reckon.” 

‘Good heavens, Josh! you left him in the snow, 
fallen ?” 

‘*Of course I did. ’Tain’t I as would hold out a hand 
to he. No—not « little finger—not I.” 

*« At the Little Quar ?” 

** Kes, I reckon.” 

Without another word, without putting on a bonnet, or 
drawing a shawl over her head, Ruth ran from the cottage. 
In a moment she was in the swirl of the wind, that almost 
carried her off her feet. 

The storm had come on suddenly, and with the violence 
of a hurricane. It was charged with snow, not in large 
flakes, but in small rime-like powder, dense so as to 
obscure the sight. Ruth, however, knew her direction. 
The Little Quar was a mass of rock close to the track by 


to collect wood. 
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which the cottage was reached, lying on one side of it, a 
bank of turf above rock forming a face of about twenty 
feet. ' 
traced, uncertain track and stumble over the edge. 


In the snow, nothing easier than to miss the ill- 
(luar 
is a contraction for Quarry, and the Quar was, in fact, an 
abortive attempted excavation for granite. After a little 
had the had 


unsatisfactory and the excavation had been abandoned. 


stone been extracted, quality 


pre VE “dl 


T he distane e was not great, and Ruth speedily reached 
it and called. 
Help, someone ! 


She was answered by a man 
” 
She descended into the quarry and there found, in the 
driving snow, the captain seated on a block of granite. 
‘I’ve fallen over and have hurt my leg.” 
‘* Broke ¥” asked Ruth. 
‘* No—I ’ve felt the bone 


along without help.” 


that’s right, but I can’t get 


‘ Lean on me.” 

She went to Caleb Worth, put her strong arm round 
him, and he laid his over her shoulders. ‘Thus assisted, 
he was able to get out of the abandoned quarry. 

‘I’m feared I can’t get back to the works,” said he, 
‘*Tt’s swellin’ and I’m bruised all over.” 

‘* You ’re close to our cottage and can go in there,” 
answered Ruth, ‘‘ then we can get help.” 

“T doubt It’s 
blizzard.” 

‘* Well, you can bide there the night, and to-morrow 


— to - night. coming on a reg’lar 


get away.” 
** 1 thank you.” 
He could not speak much, he He 


leaned heavily on her shoulders; she exerted herself to 


was in such pain. 


lift him along. 

‘*T'm a terr’ble weight,” said he apologetically. 

‘*T’m accustomed to bear,’”’ she answered. 

Then he said no more. Every movement, every step 
was torture. 

The distance was not four hundred yards—it seemed 
to both five times the distance, so slow was the progress. 
Ruth feared at each step that his powers of endurance 
would give way—he, lest her strength should be exhausted, 
and she would be unable to support him further. 
Presently she drew a long breath—‘‘ Thank God, here us 
be!” Still sustaining him, she threw open the door and 
saw the fire, and Josh sitting in the chimney-corner. He 
was baking potatoes in the ushes. 

‘“What! You’ve brought him?” exclaimed the boy, 
‘You're a fool. If I’d thought you’d ha’ done that, I’d 
a-took a stone and knocked him on the head.” 

‘* For shame!” said Ruth. ‘‘ Get a light—he is much 
hurt and—he must have vaither’s bed.” 

‘* There ain’t nothing on it but the strawstye.’ 

Ruth placed the captain in the chair she had vacated. 

‘* Get a light, Josh.” 

‘*Where’m I to get one?” the boy asked sullenly. 
‘* We ain’t got not a taller dip in the house.” 

‘* Are you easier ?”’ enquired the girl in a gentle, com- 
passionate tone, as she let the suffering man down on the 
seat, and raised the injured ankle on a mat she threw over 
a block of wood, as an improvised stool. 

‘*T shall be better when I have my stocking and shoe 
off,” said he. 

**You shall be put to bed directly,” 
hastened from the room. 

In half an hour the bed was ready, and Captain Worth 
assisted to it. By this time his leg had been bared, and 
was so swollen that there was no likelihood of his being 
able to get his boot on again for some days. Josh was sent 
to bed. Ruth spent the night by the fire. Through the 
hours of darkness the wind raged with increasing fury ; it 
drove through the interstices of the walls, it carried com- 
minuted snow-dust under the rafters, but on the other 
hand it ceased to send streaks of snow under the door, for 
it had piled a drift against it. 

When morning arrived, it glimmered feebly through 
the loaded panes of the window. The wind was still blow- 
ing a hurricane. 

‘* Come, Josh,” said Ruth. 
away some of the snow.” 

‘*Wot’s the use, when more is comin’ on? 
there ’s some’ut smells rare good; what be it?” 

** Only a fowl I have been cooking.” 

“A fowl! That’s fine. I bet you and I eats it, and 
don’t give none to the cap’n.” 

‘** Josh—I killed her for him.” 

‘*What—the last we have! Who’s the fool? Not I, as 
folks say, but you, Ruth. I wish vaither were back. He 
was drove away by this chap who is here—and you kill our 
last fowl for he!” 

Captain Worth was able to rise, and, with assistance, to 
hobble into the kitchen, where he sat by the fire. He was 
desirous of communicating with the works, but the storm 
continued with little abatement all day, and Ruth and her 
brother were constrained to shovel at the snow to keep a 
way open from their door to the peat rick, now reduced to 
a miserable remnant. 

When, for a while, there was a slight lull, Ruth sent 
her brother forth to essay the path and find whether it was 
possible to communicate with the works. 

Whilst he was absent Caleb looked at the girl. She had 
a handsome, well-moulded face, with a tinge of sadness 
in it, dark eyes and dark hair. 


, 


” 


she said, and 


‘* Be a good boy and clear 


I say, 





‘ Ruth,” he said, * 
much trouble.” 

‘**T am thankful that I knew of your accident, and that 
But, cap’n, what was it 


l am sorry to have to put you to so 


it happened so near our house. 
brought you this way °” 

He slapped his thigh. ‘“‘Drat it!” said he, “If | 
hadn’t forgot till this minute. lettei 
lying at the count-house for you for some days, and neither 
Then, thinking it 


There has been a 


you nor your brother came that way. 
oughtn’t to lie there longer, and that there might be some- 
thing in it, I brought it on, after the work hours were 
over.”’ 

Ife fumbled in his breast pocket and produced a letter. 
read,” ‘* Please to 
open and let me know what is writ in it.” 

At that moment Josh came in. 

‘**°*Tain’t possible to get through,” 
to my armpits in the snow; it’s drifted 

** And Josh, here’s a letter from vaither.” 

‘© Yes,” said Worth, ‘ 

** No one else could ha’ written to us,” 
now read it out to Josh and me.” 

Captain Caleb Worth had some difficulty in deciphering 
the scrawl, that was unpunctuated, badly spelled, and as 


‘I cannot said Ruth colouring. 


said he, ‘‘ I’ve been 
just amazin’.” 


it is from your father.” 


said Ruth. ‘* Do 


badly expressed. 


‘*Dere Ruth and Josh. 
leves me. I couldnt find nothing nowere so I comes along 
into Whales, and fumbles about til Ive got a soort of a 
with backer and 


Hoping this finds you as it 


sitivation in my eye a shop as sells 


callicow and tea and golden sirrup and a widder. Theres 
a garding two with bristlesprouts and a weeping hash as 
witnessed our young loves, and were that there widder 
consented to be Hand theres powldry in the 
backyard dorkins and wotnot. And the widder sez you 
and Josh is to come along and shell set you summut to 
do. Youm to be sarvint to us and do all the work, and 
clene the boots and cook, and shell keep you going she sez 
Youm to sell the furnitur and if you wants more 
And I shall be a 
gemmeman and smoke and do nothing but admire the 
widder as wont be a widder no more but yor new mammy.” 


mine. 


sez she. 
borrer of the naybers and come along. 


**Tfurrah!” said Josh, ‘‘I’m glad we be going from 
this place. I hate it, and all belonging to it.” 

Captain Worth folded the letter. 

‘There is no money in it ?” asked Ruth. 

** Not a penny.” 

‘*T don’t see how we can leave,” 

‘Why not?” 

She looked into the fire, and, nursing her knee, fell into 
a study. She was in debt. ‘The sale of the poor little 
goods in the cottage would not clear her, and the journey 
to Wales for both would be costly. As to borrowing 
that she would not do without any prospect of 


said she musingly. 


money 
being able to repay it. 

** Well, Ruth, what will you do?” 

**T do not know. 

‘* Afraid of having to clean .boots, and cook, 
kept going ?” 

“Ohno! Itis not that. 

‘*T shall go,” said Josh. 

‘* You shall, Josh, if you can.” 

Another night was spent in the cottage, and during the 
night the storm suddenly fell. In the morning the sky 
was clear, and the sun shone, and shone on a glittering 
white world. 

‘** Josh,” said Ruth, ‘ go out and try to get through to 
the works.” 

‘*T tell you it’s no good. I tried yesterday.” 

When the boy had made up his mind, nothing would 
move him. Ruth knew this, and wasted no words in 
endeavours to persuade him to make the experiment. 

She started herself, leaving her brother and the lamed 
captain by the fire. 

She had not been long gone before Josh, who had been 
eyeing Worth sullenly for a while, broke forth with-—‘‘ I 
wonder you bain’t ashamed of yourself.” 

‘‘Why so? It was no fault of mine that I met with 
the fall.” 

«°Tain’t that,” said Josh, ‘it’s the spunging on Ruth 
and me. You—you who druv vaither away, and nigh on 
starved us. And that’s not all. Vaither he sold all his 
bedding afore he went, and Ruth she took all hers for your 
bed—and it’s cold enough with blankets; it’s confounded 
cold without.” 

‘* Your sister has been without cover ? ” 

‘Not a stitch but her own clothes. And that fowl 
too—we did have an egg now and then—but mostwise nort 
but dry bread. And she killed and roast’n for you, 
and never took a bone herself. And the tea—she’s made 
it extra strong for you; and now there’s not a leaf left, 
and the bread is near eat up as would ha’ lasted her and 
me a week.” 

‘*Good heavens!” Caleb crimsoned over his brow 
and cheeks. ‘‘ You do not tell me you are in want ?” 

‘‘T reckon it is want when one ain’t got nothin’. 
Thanks to you vaither lost his place, and we ’ve had nort 
coming in these three months. We can’t live on air, I 
reckon, leastways on the moors.” 

‘* Have you no money ?” 

‘*Not a penny. Everything is gone, and we’ve sold 
what we could sell or we’d ha’ starved. But now I don’t 


I do not see how I can go.” 
and be 


I—I must think over it.” 
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care—I ’ll go to my vaither as has got a widder and her 
house and shop and sweeties and poultry yard.” 

‘Go you shall,” said the young captain, ‘‘ I will find 
you the money.” 

‘And Ruth too?” 

‘She must decide that; perhaps she may stay.’ 

‘Look here,” said the sulky boy, and he pulled out a 
drawer. ‘‘ Here Ruth keeps the brass, and when there ’s 
brass in it she turns the key lest I get my fingers in. Now, 
there’s not a farthing in the drawer.”’ He looked into the 
corner. ‘* There is the bread-cupboard,” he threw it open. 
‘Not a crust left. We might have pushed along another 
week but for you. Now Ruth says we must go into the 
workhouse till she’s sold the sticks in the house, and then 
she ’ll send me on to vaither—but she—she won’t leave the 
country till she has paid all that she owes. She’ll go into 
But I’ll tell you what: you will lend us the 
money. Vaither said us was to borrer.” 

‘‘T shall be glad enough to lend you the money to get 


’ 


service. 


you out of the way.” 

‘‘ Turrah! and Ruth too?” 

‘* You know very well she would not accept the loan.” 

Then in came Ruth, wearied, 
warm, soaked to the bone, and 
panting. 

‘‘T’ve been through,” was all she 
could say, and dropped into a chair. 
And, indeed, she had gone through 
a hard struggle. In places the drifts 
were deep, and the snow was soft as 
soapsuds. Here and there in exposed 
spots the snow had been swept away 
by the wind, but only to pile it in 
others. She was very pretty with the 
fresh colour in her cheek, and her eyes 
sparkling after the exertion, her hair 
dishevelled by the labour of wading ; 
plunging through the snow enhanced 
Caleb looked at her 
with pleasure. He said nothing, he 
waited till she had regained her 
breath. Then she said in_ short 
sentences 

‘*The men 
away.” 

“You desire to be rid of me, 
Ruth ?” 

‘* We cannot keep you—longer.” 

‘‘ But if the road be too rough for 
me to be carried ?” 

‘* We cannot keep you.” 

** Ruth, I told him all,” said Josh. 

She deepened in colour, and 


her good looks. 


-coming — take you 


lowered her head on her bosom. 
Presently she said, ‘‘ There’s Josh 
must go off at once to vaither.” 

‘*And you?” 

‘‘T’m going into service, and shall 
sell all there be in the house.” 

‘*T will buy that. I’ve cast my 
eye about, and will take the lot for 
twelve pounds. Here’s five to show 
I’m in earnest.” 

‘*By goles!” exclaimed Josh, 
‘that ll help me to vaither.” 

‘‘Tt is more than our bits of 
furniture are worth,” said Ruth. 

‘*Not to me.” 

‘*Tt is enough to pay all our little 
debts and take us both to Wales.” 

‘*Then you are resolved to go ?” 

‘*T must—I suppose. I’m bound 
to go.” 

‘* But you said you was going into 
service.” 

‘* Because we owed money, and 
I couldn’t leave till all was paid—but if you pay so 
handsome——”’ 

‘* Then I shall withdraw. Josh! cut out and see if the 
men be coming.” 

The boy obeyed. 

After some minutes he returned. 

‘*T’ve heard their voices,” said he. ‘‘ But there’s a 
reg’lar hill of snow they must get through afore they 
get here. Well, Ruth, be you goin’ into service 
or no?” 

‘* Josh,” said Caleb, ‘it’s more like me goin’ into 
service.” 

‘© You—how’s that ? to whom ?” 

**To your sister—to spend all my life and labour in 
making her comfortable and happy.” 

‘*Then ain’t she goin’ to vaither ?”’ 

‘*No, Lreckon she’ll have other duties as’ll tie her 
here.” 

>. > * >. 

A twelvemonth later, a badly written letter arrived at 
the clay works, addressed— 

‘* Missus Worth as wos Ruth T'regoddeck.” 

‘« Please open and read it to me,” said Ruth, putting 
it into her husband’s hand. 

The letter was from her father— 














‘‘ Hoping this finds you as it leves me. Vokes tork of 
George and the Draging—I think its all the draging and 
George. WotI knoes is she has it orl her one way with 
me. I has to clene the boots and be andy man, and doo 
the dorstep, and clene out the powldrey, and kep working 
from morn till nite, and hey to lite the fires too, and Josh, 
i wil say that of er, er’s tort im to wurk, or er takes the 
stick to is back. And me, I be sent to chapill to better my 
pore sole, and aint give none of the golden sirupp nor 
backey. To the wurks I got eiteen shillin a weke, that’s 
three shillin a day and eit ours of wurk, and now with this 
ere widder as was, I get eiteen ours work a day, hand she 
gives me a threpens to enjy myself upon at the hend of the 
weke. Its a cryin shame, and wust luck, I cant git 
away, cos she’s marrid me and coud send the perlice to 
bring me back. I wish I wos at the clay agin, I does, 
by goles.” 

To which was a postscript by Joshua— 

‘So does I, by goles. Jos as was, a miserubble creeter 
as is.” 

And to this a second postscript, by the father— 

‘*Glad you’ve marrid the captin. Sarven out as the 





He fumbled in his breast-pocket and producea a letter. 


widder sarves me, cos he turnd me out of my sitivation, 
and sent me to this whales of tears. Tis my fervunt 
prair at chapill, were I’m fussed to go, wile she’s taking 
her little drops to meny, and none for me but the glass 
to clene when I come back from chapill.” 

THE END. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 

The late Sir George Osborne Morgan was a member of 
Canon Page Roberts’s church in Vere Street. Le attended 
regularly every Sunday morning, and his place was in the 
front seat of the gallery. He was a great admirer of 
Canon Page Roberts’s sermons, and appreciated especially 
his friendly attitude to Nonconformists. Sir George and 
his rector had many an argument in private over the 
question of Disestablishment. On more than one occasion 
1 have seen the congregation cast curious glances towards 
the gallery when, during the lifetime of the last Govern- 
ment, the preacher was pointing out the objections to th 
Disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 


The Bishop of Rochester and Canon Gore will sail 
from Liverpool for New York on the Campania on Sept. 4, 
and their main object is to attend by invitation the Con 
vention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew at Buffalo. In 
a letter to the diocese Dr. Talbot says, ‘*T owe to the 
kindness of one of our own laymen the opportunity of 
visiting at an extraordinarily low cost the great scenery of 
the Rocky Mountains. I hope that we may be able to take 
this wonderful bit of unadulterated holiday.” 


No steps towards filling up the vacancy in Marylebone 
Presbyterian Church are to be taken till October, when the 
members will have returned from their holidays. There 

will then be a meeting of the congre- 
gation to consider the question of a 
successor to Dr. Pentecost. 


Canon Winnington-Ingram returns 
from his holiday to-morrow, Sept. 4, 
and will be in town until the meeting 
of the Church Congress, 

The Guardian publishes a list of 
the English addresses of Colonial and 
American Bishops who are now in this 
country. Nearly seventy Bishops are 
mentioned; but of these several are 
already on their way home. ‘The 
Dishop of New Westminster and the 
bishop of Nova Scotia sailed from 
Liverpool last Saturday. 


The Archbishop of Armagh will 
be the guest of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Londonderry at Mount 
Stewart to meet the Duke and 
Duchess of York, and he is to preach 
before their Royal Highnesses and the 
other visitors on Sunday, 


Bishop Browne is expected to take 
up his residence in Bristol or Clifton 
on or about Nov. 1. 


A writer in the Guardian says 
that Bishop Walsham How’s successor 
will find the thoroughly 
organised. ‘ Bishopgarth Ilouse has 
been built more as a home for ordin- 
ation candidates than as a roomy 
residence. Lishopgarth garden has 
been planted by a lover of herbs and 


’ 


diocese 


trees. 

A correspondent of the Guardian 
thinks that the experiment of singing 
without a choir at Westminster Abbey 
has been successful. ‘It was evi 
dent,” he says, ‘‘that there was an 
esprit de corps among the worshippers, 
and the congregation sang with might 
and main. Only once was there a 
slight pause, when the amateur 
organist failed to give even a note for 
the response to the Litany, and overy- 
one was shy of beginning. ‘The sing- 
ing did not compare with that of 
ordinary Sunday afternoons, but it 
was more reverent than it sometimes 
is when the choir is present.” It is, 
however, admitted that the hymns 
were sung too slowly. 

The Rev. A. H. Ward, first Vicar 
of the well-known Ritualistic Church 
of St. Raphael, Bristol, has resigned 
owing to failing health, and will cease 
to be Vicar from Oct. 12. Mr. Ward 
has for nearly forty years been one of 
the most interesting figures in the 
clerical circles of Bristol. Ilis church 
was opened in May 1859, Archdeacon 
Denison preaching in the morning and Canon Moseley in 
the evenmg. The late Canon Liddon, who was at that 
time much in Bristol, used to watch with interest the work 
of building. Canon Liddon was often to be seen among 
the congregation. Mr. Ward’s chief work has been the 
founding of the St. Raphael's Community, a sisterhood 
based upon the methods of St. Vincent de Paul. 


The living of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, which is in 
the gift of the Simeon Trustees, has been accepted by the 
Rey. H. Lionel James, for nine years past Vicar of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Everton. Mr. James was ordained from 
St. Aidan’s, and after fulfilling a curacy at Ipswich held 
the living of Laxey, Isle of Man, a twelvemonth. He 
returned to Suffolk, however, in 1885 to become Vicar of 
Walberswick, whence he passed to Everton. 

The Rev. George Marshall, Rector of Milton, who died 
last week, will be much inissed in the neighbourhood of 
Abingdon, of which he had been Rural Dean for upwards 
of thirteen years. He was formerly Censor and latterly 
an honorary Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. ‘ 

Peter Lombard says in the Church Times that the large 
number of Americans who have been in England this year 
has led to the introduction of President McKinley's name 
into the collects for the Queen. At one church where this 
was done an American Bishop who was present ejaculated 
a loud ‘‘ Amen” in advance of everyone else, and remarked 
in the vestry that he felt for a moment as if his rapture 
would choke him. Me 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND: THE DUKE OF YORK PRESENTING WHIPS TO THE DRIVERS OF THE FOURS-IN-HAND AT THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 


From a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. A, Forestier, 








NATURE IN SEPTEMBER. 
On the first of September sportsmen 
turn their attention tothe partridges— 


And through the 
Is heard the fr quent gun 





The coveys, feeding on the fallen 
grain, see them coming, and keeping 
out of range, seek shelter in the 
turnips or any standing corn, Some- 
times In showery weather, the 
rrowth between the stubbles and the 
uncut cloyers are sufficient to hide 
them, but the habit of the English 
birds is to rise and seek greater 
Y, 


ecurity. Their French cousin 

which have been introduced in some 
parts will crouch and race al nye the 
ground for salvation. Have you 
noticed the smiles of satisfaction on 
the faces of the sportsmen when they 
have sur ded in breaking up a 
COVEY They know that the scattered 
birds will sit closer for the dogs. 
Now comes the working of the covers 
by the persistent pointers and gun- 
ners, the game being put up by the 
one to be brought down by the other. 
Whatever obstacles are in the way, 
the inarksmen must face them, vieing 
with one another in grounding the 
birds; for the procession at night, if 


it is to be a triumphant one, must 
bring with it well-filled bags, though 
the men and dogs be exhausted. 
September is pre-eminently the 
month for ripened fruits. Giles rears 
his tall ladder against the laden 
boughs of the apple and pear-trees, 
and drops their luscious burdens 
into the extended apron of Phyllis 
or shakes them down into the out- 
spread net or straw. But he does not 
gather all. The blackbird on yon 
towering pear is plunging his golden 
beak into its finest fruit and mingling 
his banquet with joyous song. More 
plum-trees are being denuded of their 
rich, pulpy delicacies. The brambles 
are weighed with their dark-purple 
berries, and picturesque children with 
their tins or baskets are plucking 
them in almost every lane. The 
elderberries are black and full, and 
the good old dames are having them 
gathered and pressed, to secure their 
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by gentle, warm rains causes them 
to spring up in abundance, but there 
a — ~"sarl are so many seekers for them that 
it is only the early riser who searches 
the mists amid which they are born, 
at the dawn of day that is certain to 
fill his basket. 


The hops are gathered, too, this 
month. A Kentish hop-garden in , 


bright sunny weather, when the 
pickers are at work—perhaps hun { 
dreds of men, women, and children « 
of all ages and descriptions—is a 
lively and pretty sight. Some of the ; 
pickers belong to the adjacent villages, X 

the others go down to the neighbour- 

hood for the three or four weeks 

that the harvest is on, and put up in 

cottages or huts that are kept for th 

purpose. ‘They work in families 

or sets, and an avenue in the garden 

is allotted to them. ‘The bines on 

either hand are stripped into small 

baskets, which are emptied into hs 

larger ones at the end of the row. 

These are carried away by carts, when 

full, to the oasts or kilns, after being 

booked to the credit of the pickers. 

As they reach the kilns faster than 

they can be dried, they are stored 

under sheds until there is room. 

They are then taken up and spread 

out on the floor of the oast, which is 

heated by fires below. When they 

are sufficiently dried, and _ thei 

quality ascertained, they are packed 

in bags—or ‘‘ pockets,” as they are 

called—and placed on the market. 

A number of wild flowers are still 

about, among them being the yellow 

bed-straw, white and pink yarrow, 

white and red dead nettles, campions, 

harebells, thistles, convolvuluses, 

vetches, clovers, goatsbeards, crow’s- 

feet, tea-poppies, heather, meadow- 

saffron, chicory, mallows, persicarias, 

and flea-banes. 

The sober ivy flowers this month, 

and its berries will be ripe for the 

birds in the early year. ‘The beauti- 

ful Michaelmas daisies are now in 

perfection. The larger dragon-flies 

are still sailing about on their double 

wings, and the privet hawk moth, the 

sword-grass moth, with a few butter- 














full-bodied syrup for winter evenings. 
The thorns are now covered with deep- 
crimson haws, and the briars with 
scarlet hips. The bright coral berries 
of the rowans have been pretty well 
cleared by the thrushes and the blackbirds, who are very 
fond of them. The oaks are bedecked with acorns, rooks 
feasting upon them among the branches, and probably 
pheasants that have strayed from adjoining preserves 
eating those which have dropped to the ground. The 
beech-mast begins to fall, and the large, prickly fruits of 
the horse-chestnut burst open, disclosing their dark, 
glossy kernels. Spanish chestnuts —not so common in this 
country—do not, as a rule, reach perfection with us. We 
must by no means forget 
that our friends the— 

Nuts ripe brown 

Come tumbling down 

In the bountiful month of 

September. 

What pleasure there 

used to = in those little 

expeditions with con- 

genial company to the 

hazel copses on 

One of those heavenly days 
that cannot die, 

when, in clothes we did 

not care about, like 

Wordsworth, we tried 

to find a nook— 

Unvisited where not a broken 
bough 

Drooped with its withered 
leaves, ungracious sign 

Of devastation, but the hazels 
rose 

Tall and erect, with milkwhite 
clusters hung, 

A virgin scene. 

The yewberries are ripe, 

and out on the moors 

are the cranberries, 

bilberries, and whortle- 

berries ready for the 

grouse or the humanities 

that go to gather them. 

When the wild fruits 
are abundant, some of 
the sign-watchers pro- 
yhesy a severe winter. 

sut they are not always 
correct. The bounty of 
the fruit harvest is the 
result of the growth of 
last year’s wood and the 
favour of the weather 
at blossoming time. 

We must not over- 
look another curious 
product of the earth’s 
generosity—the mush- 
rooms, which appear at 





this time. These fungi THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: AFRIDI CHIEF AND KHANS OF THE KHYBER. made to sing— 


spring up so mys- 
teriously in the silence 


rounded by much superstition. 
Elves in ‘* The Tempest,”’ says— 


of the good Queen Mab. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: LOOKING DOWN THE KHYBER PASS FROM FORT ALI MUSJID. Our summer visitors are fast leav- 


From a Photograph by Mr. F. St. John Gore. 


and obscurity of the night that their birth has been sur- to follow them in August, this month marks the height of 
Prospero, speaking to the the emigration, and by the middle of November all the 


You whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, 


while round them centre the fairy revels that have taken all now depart for the south. 
place in the shimmering moonlight under the dainty rule Snipe reappear at their old haunts, and the moor- 
A season of sunshine followed hens return to the ponds. The fisherman finds he 





From a Photograph by Mr. Bourke, Jelalabad. 
See “ Ovs I:ivustRations.” 


flies-—the pale clouded yellow and the 
small heath—come on the scene. 





























































ing us. The old cuckoos led the way 
at the end of July, other birds began 


movement will have ceased. ‘The swallows, the reed- 
warblers, the wheatears, the flycatchers, the sandpipers, 
the landrails, the wood-wrens, the young cuckoos, the 
chiffchaffs, the nightjars, the tree-pipits, and the winchats, 


must relinquish his 
playing for trout, and 
betake himself to 
angling for the coarser 
fish. Out over the 
lundscape the guano is 
heaped on many fields, 
and the farmers are 
already beginning to 
plough up the soil which 
is to receive the winter 
corn, 

The mornings are 
now grey and the even- 
ings dark. The sun 
crosses the line to take 
summer to the south, 
and gales sometimes ac- 
company his departure. 
Gardens begin to look 
untidy, flower-beds be- 
draggled, and early 
decrepit leaves lie under 
the trees. The Virginia- 
creepers on the houses 
turn yellow and crim- 
son, and their curled 
dead leaves hang in the 
spider- webs that are 
stretched from the sills 
of the windows. Winged 
seeds are flying about 
from the sycamores, the 
elms, the hornbeams, 
the ashes, and _ the 
birches. The vegetation 
on the banks and in the 
ditches begins to have a 
broken-down appear- 
ance. The autumn tints 
—yellows and browns 
and crimsons—are 
showing themselves in 
the woods, signs of the 
coming ‘‘ passing” of 
the foliage. September, 
in ‘*The Pageant,” is 








My song is half a sigh 
use my green leaves die. 












ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
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KY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


In an account of the festivities in connec- 
tion with President Faure’s visit to Russia, 
a Reuter’s telegram informed us last week 
that on one occasion—namely, on the 
evening of Wednesday, Aug. 25, the 
people, who had travelled by train in thei 
thousands from St. Petersburg to Veterhof, 
became so frantic in their acclamations ut 
the sight of the Chief Magistrate of France 
and the Czar, that the band, which was to 
have given a miscellaneous selection of 
music, had to abandon its programme in 
compliance with the popular enthusiasm, 
and for five hours played alternately the 
** Marseillaise” and the Russian National 
Anthem. The telegram added that the 
applause of the multitude was unceasing. 


Now Reuter’s telegrams are, as a rule, 
written in concise and serviceable as 
distinct from elegant—English, so that 
everyone who runs may read. They are, 
moreover, eminently trustworthy as regards 
their information; but, knowing what I 
do know about Russia and the Russians, 
especially with reference to the semi- 
voluntary, semi-enforced attitude of the 
latter when their national hymn is being 
played, I must take exception to the word 
*unceasing.” It would be an extremely 
risky proceeding on the part of any Russian 
or, for the matter of that, of any listener, 
irrespective of his nationality, to inter- 
rupt the patriotic strain even with 
expressions of the most genuine approval. 
From the moment the first notes are 
sounded to the moment they have died 
upon the air, he must not only stand 
uncovered, but perfectly motionless—in 
fact, ‘‘at attention,’ whether he be a 
soldier or a _ civilian, a native or a 
foreigner, and woe betide him should he 
fail in this, for he would be roughly 
handled, probably, by those nearest to him; if not by 
them by the police or gendarmes never far away in Holy 
Russia, so the applause could not have been unceasing. 


It is a small matter, to which I would certainly not 
have drawn attention but for the thought how the aliens 
in that crowd at Peterhof must have enjoyed themselves 
during the five hours the band was pounding away alter- 
nately at the ‘‘ Life for the Czar” and the Revolutionary 
march attributed to Rouget de Lisle. I say ‘‘ attributed ” 
because not a note of it was written by the latter, as I have 
proved more than once. I am only concerned with the 
aliens in this instance because this same Russian hymn is 
a sore trial to them. Most people are more or less acquainted 
with the national anthems of other countries than their 
own. They have perhaps never heard the Russian one, but no 
allowance is made for such possible ignorance on the part 
of foreigners. One evening two English merchant captains 
were taking their suppers in a café mm Sebastopol, when all of 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: DAKKA FORT. 
From a Photograph by Mr. Bourke, Jelalabad, 


a sudden the band began to play. They took no notice and 
went on eating. Not for long, however; their plates were 
snatched away from them by two gendarmes, who conveyed 
to them pantomimically that they had committed some 
grievous offence. Someone among the visitors explained 
to them that they had failed in their respect in not rising 
and ceasing their mastication while the national anthem 
was being played. Of course, they apologised by stating 
the truth—namely, that the strains were not known to 
them, and as the last bar had been played they prepared to 
sit down. Not so; the band struck up once more, and a 
third time, while they (the captains) stood bareheaded and 
motionless, like two culprits doing penance, and only then 
the matter was allowed to drop. 


Familiarity with the ‘‘ Life for the Czar” brings other 
inconveniences. It is ‘‘sprung” upon one at all moments, 
and I have known at least one Englishman who during 
a somewhat protracted dinner had to let the dishes 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: LUNDI KOTAL PASS, WITH ROAD MADE BY MADRAS SAPPERS. 
From a Photograph by Mr. Bourke, Jelalabad. 
See “ Our ILtustrations.” 





grow cold in order to comply thrice with the national 
custom. 


I have been wondering at the same time how 
Nicholas II. liked two hours and a half of ‘‘ Marchonging 
and allonging,” as Dickens had it. Nicholas’s father was not 
at all partial to the ‘* Marseillaise,” and at the time of the 
visit of the French fleet to Cronstadt, there was a serious 
discussion whether it should be played at all. His 
Ministers’ counsel prevailed. They, perhaps, told him the 
story of Mazarin, when the Parisians were lampooning him 
in song. ‘‘ Ils cantent, mais ils payent, laissez les canter !’ 
he said. The chink of French gold in subscription to the 
Russian loan must have materially softened the sound of 
‘**Contre nous de la tyrannie; |’étendard sanglant est, levé,’ 
etc. Another loan may be necessary in a little while to 
soften the sound of the latter performances. 


After all, Alexander IIT. was not the only monarch 
to whom the strains of the ‘* Marseil- 
laise” were distasteful. Napoleon dis- 
liked them, although his legions, when 
he was only General Donaparte, had 
marched to some of their most glorious 
victories to the sound of the ‘ Mar 
seillaise.” It was the Directory that 
made the ‘ Marseillaise” the national 
anthem, for during the Revolution and the 
‘*Terror” it shared popular favour with 
the ‘‘Ca ira,” for which the French had 
really to thank Benjamin Franklin; the 
‘*Carmagnole,” and ‘‘ Les Aristocrates a 
la Lanterne.” After Thermidor, the Revo- 
lutionary armies marched against the 
Vendée to the strains of the beautiful 
‘*Chant du Départ,” and with the advent 
of the Consulate openly preferred the older 
song, although the ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ was 
not entirely banished until the [mpire, 
and was not heard again until ‘the 
Hundred Days,” which practically ended 
at Waterloo. Napoleon would not or dared 
not set his face against the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” 
in Paris, any more than his nephew dared 
set his face against it after July 15, 1870, 
but the former’s warriors, at any rate, 
marched to their defeat to the strains of 
** Veillons au Salut de I’ Empire.” 





During the Restoration the ‘‘Marseil- 
laise” was vigorously banished. Nothing 
took its place positively, but at the acces- 
sion of Louis Philippe it was suddenly and 
irresistibly revived, although it is nearly 
certain that Louis Philippe detested it as 
much as Guizot, his Prime Minister, and 
that both must have loathed it more than 
Napoleon, for had not both their fathers 
marched to the self-same doom, namely, 
to the scaffold, to the sound of the hated 
march ? But Louis Philippe’s attempt at 
introducing a new national hymn had 
failed, and he was perforce obliged to join 
in the chorus of the old from his balcony 
when the mob insisted. The bourgeoisie 
did not like it, and Guizot told him so 
one day. ‘‘Do not worry yourself, M. le 
Ministre,” was the King’s reply, ‘‘I am 
only moving my lips, I have ceased to 
pronounce the words long ago.” But 
there was a civil list of £750,000 attached 
to the make-believe pronunciation. There 
is a much larger sum attached to Nicholas 
the Second’s listening to the ‘‘ Marseillaise.”’ 
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Mrs. Alec Tweedie may not succeed in making Finland 
tempting to the tounst, but she has written a bright 
and amusing book. fhe Finns appears to be a kindly, 
hospitable race, inclined to corpulence. Liqueur-drinking 
makes the men fat. The y have a partiality for tall hats, 
which are worn with flannel shirts, and they have a great 
nlea of freedom whi h Is frequently the subject of 
conversation in circles where the young men and women 
sit apart, and the elders wax eloquent on abstract 
principles. The Finnish evenings must be a little dull ; 
but there is a good deal of excitement about the bath. 
You bathe in hot water while somebody flogs you with 
a birch. This will strike the schoolboy as a queer kind of 
enjoyment. Finland produces the best caviar, but it has 
i reckless prodigality of insects. In the native Parliament 
there is a confusion of tongues, as some legislators talk 
only Finnish and some only Swedish, and every speech 
has to be translated by an interpreter familiar with both 
languages. The possibilities of obstruction here must fill 
an Irish member with envy. While the German hausfrau 
is ‘‘ scarcely better than a general servant,’ the Finnish 
women are thoroughly well educated, and treated by their 
husbands as equals. Still, they do not seem to be craving 
for the franchise. 


‘* Dream Tales,’ is the tenth volume of Miss Constance 
Garnett’s excellent translation of Turgenev. It reveals a 
quality of this great writer which is not visible in his 
studies of Russian character. Turgenev had to the full 
the imaginative mystery of his race. In these dream- 
stories his gift of subtle observation is subordinated to a 
fancy as rich as the ‘ Arabian Nights.” In one tale, 
‘* Phantoms,” the narrator is carried through the air every 
night by the spirit of a woman. They wander over 
Europe in a few hours. Paris and Rome, ancient and 
modern, lie beneath them; from the gaiety of the boule- 
vard they pass to the might of Cresar whose legions are 
murmuring below. The power of vision is matched by 
an extraordinary minuteness of detail, so that realism and 
imagination are blended in a masterpiece of literary art. 
Our story-tellers who practise the uncanny would do well 
to study this volume of Turgenev. 


Mr. Vhil Robinson has long been the philosopher and 
humorist of the garden and the orchard. His new book is 
a series of delicious papers on the habits of birds and 
rabbits and picturesque insects. Conventional morality 
may be shocked by his defence of the wasp. Children 
have been so long taught to regard the bee as a model 
of virtue that Mr. Robinson’s eulogy of wasps may be 
deemed demoralising reading in some domestic circles. 
The wasp is aggressive; so is every pioneer of Empire. 
Indeed, Mr. Robinson seems to cherish the wasp as the 
Cecil Rhodes of insects, while he regards the industrious 
commonplace bee as a Little Englander. There can be 
no controversy about his birds. They are delightful, 
especially the rooks. The paper entitled ‘The First 
Nest of a Rookery,” is an admirable specimen of Mr. 
Robinson’s manner, his inexhaustible observation, and 
natural humour. Mr. Edward Thomas's ‘* Woodland 
Life’’ presents the naturalist in a graver mood. Mr. 
Thomas is a keen observer, but to the uninitiated his 
style lacks the illumination of Mr. Robinson’s. But it 
has a charm of its own, and the picturesque figure of the 
Wiltshire molecatcher in these pages will not easily be 
forgotten. 


American humour has its phases like the fashions, but 
whereas the fashions often repeat themselves, some kinds 
of humour have their day and cease to be. In_ his 
appreciative sketch of Artemus Ward, Mr. Ford quotes the 
lecture which Artemus gave at the Egyptian Hall in 1866. 
It was praised in the 7'imes, and established the lecturer's 
reputation here, but most of it seems very poor fooling 
now. Some of its phrases still linger. You may hear the 
amateur humorist of an evening party exclaim, ‘* Why this 
thusness?” It reduces you to moralising on the fugitive 
character of mere fun. Mr. Ford justly says that Mark 
‘Twain, though in a limited sense a disciple of Artemus 
Ward, is a much less mechanical joker. Besides, the 
author of the best romance about Joan of Arc is a 
literary artist of a high order. Mr. Ford incidentally 
explains the disappearance of Max Adeler from the ranks 
of American humorists. ‘‘ Elbow Room” and ‘ Out of the 
Hurly-Burly ” are unapproachable in pure drollery; but 
the man who wrote them has given up il and is now 
editing a journal of textile manufactures at Philadelphia! 
His real name is Clark, and he thinks the joke has gone 
quite far enough. This self-control is remarkable, for 
~~ humorists persist in writing long after the spring 
is dry. 


It is not Mr. Walter Jerrold’s fault that a good many 
historic bon-mots seem rather flat. When they are 
collected, they have, for the most part, rather a machine- 
made air, and rouse the suspicion that the eminent wits 
on whom they are fastened were perfectly innocent of the 
paternity. ‘Leigh Hunt, on being asked by a lady at 
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dessert if he would not venture upon an orange, replied 
that he would be very happy to do so, but was afraid that 
he would tumble off.” Does this make any reader laugh ? 
Asked by « friend to walk up a certain street off Picca- 
dilly, Hazlitt said, ‘‘I cannot walk up the street, for it’s 
a Down Street both ways.” This may have been sparkling 
at the time, but it does not provoke furious mirth now. 
But Mr. Jerrold has some bette specimens, Most of us 
are acquainted with solicitors. They ought never to be 
illowed to forget Judge Norbury’s remark when he heard 
of a shilling subscription to pay the funeral expenses of a 
poor attorney: ‘‘Only a shilling to bury an attorney! 
llere’s a guinea; go and bury one-and-twenty of them he 


Mr. Sidney Webb's little book should be read by 
optimists who think the entire population of these islands 
has shared in the prosperity of the Queen’s reign. Mr. 
Webb recognises the material improvement of the industrial 
conditions as a whole; but ‘‘ chronic want” remains the 
condition of a large class. ‘‘ There are living in our midst 
to-day considerable masses of people who, as regards their 
economic circumstances, are still in 1837.” Wages are 
higher, and worth more than they were before; but ‘‘ the 
increased cost of rent and meat and milk presses with 
undue severity upon the helpless poor of our great cities, 
and does much to keep their condition down to the old bad 
level.” In London the overcrowding of the poorer districts 
is worse than ever; in Glasgow 33 per cent. of the inhabit- 
ants live in single rooms. In Mr. Webb's opinion the chief 
factor in the industrial degradation of large sections of the 
community is the ‘* home work,” which keeps down earn- 
ings-—the isolated hand labour, given out by small masters. 
This isolation, Mr. Webb believes, must be destroyed by 
‘machine industry,” which alone ensures ‘‘a high standard 
of lite.” 


In 1795 a Perthshire minister kept a diary of a tour 
through Great Britain. Unfortunately, the Rev. William 
Mackitchie was not very observant. ‘* Walk up the north 
bank of the Tyne to get a prospect of this nasty, sooty, 
smoky chaos of a town. The views of the river, the bridge, 
and the boats sailing down with the tide, with the country 
on each side of the river to the west, are, however, not 
unpleasant.” About a hundred and seventy pages in this 
style do not make the book very interesting either to the 
historical student or the general reader. Here is another 
gem: ‘The climate of the South of England is very 
sensibly hotter than that of Perthshire. I have been in a 
constant state of perspiration for upwards of three weeks.” 
This was evidently more momentous to the reverend tourist 
than anything else in Great Britain. 


Mr. Ouseley’s story has spirit and ingenuity ; but why 
does he suppose that it is ‘‘ characteristic of the age we 
live in”’ to believe slander? ‘This, he says, is due to the 
‘influences of a modern education,” and not to the 
disposition of nature. If this is why we lend ‘‘a greedy 
ear” to calumny, how does Mr. Ouseley explain the equal 
greediness of the ears in Shakspere? On the whole, this 
story would be much better without its philosophy. 


Mr. Perris’s work is a vigorous plea for a more active 
British policy in the East. A frontispiece by Mr. Walter 
Crane represents the Greek Perseus saving the Cretan 
Andromeda from the Turkish dragon. Unhappily, this is 
not quite historically accurate. Perseus is a fugitive, and 
Andromeda suffered what is even worse than the dragon 
the indifference of the Powers to the anarchy of Crete. 


Captain Jones-Parry comes of a fighting stock, and 
what his reminiscences lack in literary finish is compen- 
sated by an element of rough, soldier-like frankness. 
Comments on men, women, and affairs, and a few good 
stories, are sandwiched between the narrative of active 
service in Burma, India, and the Crimea. But, as ill luck 
would have it, the gallant author was not much in the 
thick of the fray, and he tells the tales of the relief of 
Lucknow and of the Balaclava charge at second-hand. In 
the ‘‘ piping times of peace,” he takes us to Evans’s, where 
he saw Thackeray ; and to the Argyll Rooms, over the closing 
of which he heaves an old-world sigh. Now, with sheathed 
sword, the gallant Captain records his experiences as a 
District Inspector of the Primrose League, and explains 
the causes of the decay of the modern farmer. 


Sir Hugh Gough’s little book has more to tell as the 
record of one who had his share in the quelling of the 
Indian Mutiny. Appointed Adjutant of ‘‘ Hodson’s 
Horse,” he found ee: ns work than opened at Meerut in 
the storming and capture of Delhi and the relief of 
Lucknow. ‘The story of the immediate cause of the out- 
break in the refusal of the Sepoys to forfeit caste by biting 
the ends off greased cartridges, as also the heavy punish- 
ment which followed that refusal, is retold. Then we 
enter upon the succession of horrors of the awful time, 
which the author recalls from memory and from letters 
written in 1857. The interest which General Gough 
anticipates that the book may have for his ‘“‘ friends and 
family” will be shared by a wide circle. 


The new edition of ‘‘ Modern Painters ’”’ 1s not likely to 
be the final one, but it places this epoch-making book within 
the reach of nearly all readers. The page is a little too 
closely packed, and the familiar green binding is far from 
ideal, but Mr. Allen has had certain difficulties to contend 
with which make a better format unattainable. The art 
principles of Mr. Ruskin no longer pass unchallenged ; and 
yet ‘Modern Painters” remains a classic, unassailed by 
subsequent criticism. Here we have English prose in a 
more highly developed form than in any contemporary 
writer; and for placing it within the reach of everybody 
Mr. Allen must be thanked. 


In the Babel of books on Wagner there has been no 
clearer nor more useful guide to the ‘‘ Ring” than that 
which Miss Winworth has constructed. To be appreciated 
in the smallest way, Wagner must be studied in advance ; 
and this little book, beautifully printed and cleverly 
arranged, is just the thing. The author need not be 
apologetic. She has had a mission to fulfil, and she has 
done it exceedingly well. 





A LITERARY LETTER. 

It is surprising to find a usually well-informed paper 
like the Spectator stating that in ‘**The Choir Invisible’ 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. ** have introduced us to a new 
American writer of real distinction of style and delicacy of 
imagination.” Mr. James Lane Allen, whose name the 
Spectator prints in inverted commas, and wrongly surmises 
to be a woman, has long been before the English public. 
Indeed, there are many critics who prefer his ‘* Summer 
in Arcady” and ‘A Kentucky Cardinal” to * ‘The 
Choir Invisible.” Some other of Mr. Allen’s books are 
obtainable in London in a pleasantly accessible form. 
Mr. David Douglas, who has done us so many unfor- 
getable services by his dainty publication of American 
authors, has included two of them in his shilling series. 
These are ‘‘ Flute and Violin” and * Sister Dolorosa.” 


Mr. James Lane Allen has been a student of Kentucky 
University, and like the hero of **'The Choir Invisible,” 
was a school-teacher for many years, ultimately filling the 
chair of Latin in Bethany College, West Virginia. I trust 
that it will not be long before Mr. Allen and his friend 
Mr. McArthur, the editor of the New York Bookman, will 
pay us a visit in England. 


A great deal has been said about the new edition of Mr, 
Kipling’s works which Messrs. Scribner are publishing in 
America, and which Messrs. Macmillan have issued here ; 
and it has been compared with the limited editions of the 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson and of Mr. Meredith 


which are now appearing in monthly volumes. It 
has, however, been ignored that there is a _ limited 


edition of another author, which, so far as the mechanical 
side of its production is concerned, quite eclipses 
everything that has been done in this way. This is 
a limited edition of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s works. It is 
published in America by the Scribners, and in England 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. It is limited to one 
hundred and fifty copies, and is beautifully printed upon 
Japanese paper. There are some very fine illustrations by 
Mr. Hatherell and other artists; and, altogether, I think 
Mr. Barrie may fairly claim that his publishers have quite 
beaten the record in the way of the artistic publication of 
an author’s works in complete form. 


This is in no way to disparage the admirable edition of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, which, in spite of the prophecies 
of some of the critics, is daily increasing in value, 
and is certain ultimately to fetch a large price. There 
are many things collected into this edition which are 
not likely to be reprinted elsewhere, and, in fact, 
which Mr. Stevenson’s executors have bound them- 
selves not to reprint while the copyright lasts. There are, 
it is true, sundry miscellaneous contributions of Mr. 
Stevenson’s to the Pall Mali Gazette and other journals, 
which are not likely to see the light here or elsewhere, but, 
any way, that is not of very much importance. A great 
writer’s casual journalism is a thing which he would 
prefer should be forgotten, and Mr. Stevenson would no 
more have cared for the reprint of his Pall Mall Gazette 
articles than Mr. Meredith would approve of the reprinting 
of his contributions to an Ipswich newspaper long years 
ago. There has been considerable disparagement of Mr. 
Stevenson of late, but the would-be writer of the future 
will do well not to take much count of this. Mr. Stevenson 
can give him much help to the formation of a style that is 
calculated to command attention; Mr. Stevenson’s critics 
can give him none. 


The new edition of Mr. George Meredith’s novels is not 
less worthy of attention and of purchase by those who can 
possibly afford it; and although I possess first editions of 
every one of Mr. Meredith’s novels, I am not less proud to 
own the new library edition. Some serious injury was done 
to the books when Messrs. Constable began to publish 
them, by the rumour obtaining currency that Mr. Meredith 
had made very considerable alterations; and alterations, even 
by the author, of books which are looked upon as classics 
always excite distrust. Had Sir Walter Scott when he 
revised his novels for publication in 1829 made any material 
excisions or changes, the rush for his first editions would 
have been much greater than it is, and now that the copy- 
right is exhausted, publishers would be certain to reprint 
from the first edition, and not, as they all do, from the 
revised edition of 1829-30. It was, however, a false alarm 
with regard to Mr. Meredith: the changes that he had 
made were too trivial for serious consideration, and when it 
is stated that, so far as type is concerned, the new edition of 
Meredith is quite the best in which any novelist’s works 
have been reprinted, it will be seen, I think, that one is 
wise to become a subscriber to this edition. 


Yet another author has attained to the glories of a 
large-paper and limited form; that is Lever. The new 
edition of Lever, which Messrs. Downey and Co. are 
steadily issuing, is one which should also find a great 
number of subscribers. Lever has enjoyed an enormous 
popularity in this country. That popularity waned for 
many years, in spite of the steady growth of an interest in 
Ireland and Irish literature. There is now some measure 
of revival, if we may judge from the fact that other 
publishers have thought it worth their while to reprint 
‘**Charles O'Malley” and Lever’s other novels. Messrs. 
Downey’s edition, HEA with all the plates by Cruick- 
shank, gives one an opportunity of reading Lever under 
the most pleasant conditions, and I can testify, from 
having myself re-read them, that Lever’s rollicking humour 
and abundant fun and frolic are as fresh and attractive 
to-day as our fathers found them. 


We are in an age of handsome books. I know of 
nothing more delightful than the fine quarto editions 
which Mr. Arthur Humphreys—the publisher who is best 
known in Piccadilly under the name of Hatchard—has 
issued of ‘‘Marcus Aurelius,” ‘‘ Epictetus,” and ‘Thomas 
a Kempis.” These three works, the profound influence of 
which is undying, are here presented in a form in which 
every book-lover should be anxious to possess them. The 
type is splendid, the paper beautiful. C. K. 8. 
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PRESIDENT FAURE IN 
RUSSLA. 

All doubts as to the real significance of 
the visit of President Faure to Russia 
and its immediate results have been set 
at rest by the announcement of the con- 
clusion of a definite treaty of alliance 
between France and Russia, and the 
President of the French Republic has 
had the supreme satisfaction of return- 
ing home amid the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of joy, both French and 
Russian. The splendid reception given 
to M. Faure at St. Petersburg fore- 
shadowed the attainment of the object 
for which French and Russian statesmen 
have long been working, but the public 
announcement of a formal alliance was 
postponed from day to day through all 
the brilliant ceremonial with which the 
French President's visit was celebrated, 
almost until that visit’s close. The 
farewell luncheon, however, given on 
board the French war-ship Pothuau, put 
an end alike to the growing disappoint- 
ment of Franco-Russian enthusiasts, 
and to the relief of those who had less 
cause to welcome such an alliance, for 
the toasts exchanged on that occasion 
by the Czar and his distinguished guest 
gave clear announcement of the form- 
ation of ‘‘a fresh bond between two 
friendly and allied nations,” to quote 
the Czar’s own words, *‘ equally resolved 
to contribute with all their power to 
the maintenance of the peace of the 
world in a spirit of right and equity.” 
The formal treaty of the new alliance 
had, it seems, already been signed, but 
only within a few hours of its public 
declaration, for it bears the date of 
the same day, Aug. 26. 

In the domain of international 
politics, therefore, the farewell luncheon 
on board the French war-ship stands 
out as the most conspicuous ceremony 
of President Faure’s visit to Russia, 
but the more picturesque pomp which 
formed the prologue to the declaration 
of alliance must not pass unnoted in 
our columns. Rarely, if ever, has a 
royal representative of a foreign country 
received a more elaborate reception, or 
been entertained on a more lavish scale 
of splendour than the President of the 
I’rench. Republic. On his arrival in 
Cronstadt harbour, on the Pothuau, the 
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PRESIDENT FAURE IN RUSSIA: HIS PORTRAIT ON THE KIOSKS OF 
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Grand Duke Alexis conducted him on 
board the imperial yacht, Alexandra, 
As the President passed from tli 
vuthuau to the Alexandra by boat the 
men on the various vessels in th 
harbour dressed ship, and the strains of 
the ‘*‘ Marseillaise”’ swelled out from 
Russian bands, while the band on the 
French war-ship returned the compli- 
ment by playing the Russian National 
Anthem. On the deck of the Alexandra 
the Czar received his guest, whom he 
embraced amid the loud cheering of 
seamen and sightseers. It was through 
a dense crowd of spectators that the 
Czar and his guest, accompanied by th 
Grand Dukes, subsequently drove to 
the Peterhof Palace, the state rooms of 
which had been allotted to M. Faure’s 
use. And while the President was 
being entertained in princely fashion 
the sailors of the French squad- 
ron were not forgotten, for ban- 
quets and hospitality of all kinds lad 
been organised for their enjoyment, 
and wherever they went the Russian 
crowd hailed them as friends whom it 
delighted to honour. An interesting 
feature of the reception given to the 
French President by the municipal 
authorities of St. Petersburg was 
the presentation of the Russian offer- 
ing of bread and salt. The military 
review at Krasnoe Selo, which was the 
chief event of the third day of M. aure’s 
visit, formed a most imposing pageant, 
no less than fifty thousand troops taking 
part in the final march past. Presi- 
dent Faure sat with the Czar and 
Czarina in a tent upon a_ raised 
plateau, and at a luncheon attended 
by the flower of Russian royalty and 
chivalry, he proposed the toast of the 
Russian army in response to that 
of the French army given by the Czar. 
The services between them claimed the 
chief toasts of that day, for in the 
evening President Faure proposed the 
Russian navy at a great banquet given 
in the Peterhof Palace. The luncheon 
on the Pothuau the next day brought the 
momentous announcement of ‘ The 
Dual Alliance,” and M. Faure subse- 
quently took leave of his imperial host 
and departed on his homeward voyage 
amid a scene of enthusiasm only sur 
passed by that which has reigned in 
Paris since the conclusion of the treaty. 
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PRESIDENT FAURE’S VISIT TO RUSSIA.—THE CZAR AND M. FAURE DISEMBARKING AT PETERHOF: BAND OF 
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THE GUARD OF HONOUR PLAYING THE “ MARSEILLAISE.” 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE AT COPENHAGEN: THE QUEEN OF DENMARK, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, AND THE DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND AT THE AMALIENBORG PALACE. 


Drawn from a Photograph by Mary Steen. 








LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 
At this time of year the eager listener may hear rumours 
+ which are to be, and so long as she eagerly 
right authority, valuable information may 
Rumour invariably lies; we have it on the 





AN UP-TO-DATE COSTUME. 


authority of a most eminent person; but there is a sub- 
stratum of truth in the report that plaids are to be well 
worn this autumn. I must mention, in passing, that I 
have spread this intelligence abroad and at home now for 
some weeks. The best of the new plaids belong to no 
special clan, their colouring having been culled for their 
artistic unity, their dimensions being small rather than 
large. The two colours towards which there is an 
affectionate tendency are red and purple, and these, by 
the way, the observant may observe, plead for our favour 
regularly each autumn, even as grey and drab do in the 
early spring. Plaid skirts, then, are to be one of the order's 
of our autumn days. It is far more becoming to complete 
these with bodices of plain cloth than with bodices of the 
same material, and the pouched description of bodice will 
continue to be patronised, but with a difference; the 
vouch will only be permitted in the front, it having 
wen discovered by the wise that it is only to the 
very few that the bodice which overhangs its belt at the 
back is becoming. There are two examples of bodices 
pouching over in the front illustrated on this page to-day ; 
the one dress would look well made of velvet, and velvet 
always has its votaries in the third and fourth seasons of 
the year. Green velvet, for instance, I would choose for 
it, with a conventional pattern traced in jet, the belt of 
jet, and the revers of the bodice decorated with small frills 
of lace, one laid over the other, and revealing a frilled shirt, 
fashioned somewhat in that aggressive form of shirt adopted 
by our great-grandfathers for high days and holidays. A 
simpler method of making the same gown, and one which 
would be successful, would be in cloth, with the patterns 
worked at the corners of the skirt and on the bodice in 
broad strappings of the same cloth, or braids would suc- 
cessfully make these designs, and we have by no means 
exhausted our love of. braid during last winter, when it 
reappeared among us after a long period of neglect. 


There are coats in Paris at the moment completely 
covered with braid, and there are many skirts with con- 
ventional patterns of braid extending from waist to hem, 
even as the lace patterns have been extending on the 
summer fabrics. foe the most effective skirts trimmed 
with lines of braid, high at the back, and brought slanting 
towards the front into a vandyke. Quite a charming 
black dress I have recently met made on these lines, the 
braid being narrow, and each row being set about one inch 
from the other. The skirt boasted but little fullness, and 
the lines of the braid being high at the back and slanting 
towards the front gave an effect of slenderness to the 
figure. The bodice was loose in the front with a short 
basque and a belt. and it had facings of white cloth. The 
belt was of gold galloon with jet motifs on it, and the shirt 
front, which was displayed by revers, was of white muslin, 
tucked and striped horizontally with muslin frills hemmed 
with lace, these setting from a tight collar-band of the 
jetted gold galloon. The other costume illustrated is a 
cloth gown in dark blue, the skirt trimmed with triple 
tucks of drab and blue, drab facings being used to the 
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jabot-like revers; a leather belt clasped with metal is 
round the waist, and a shirt front of white cambric is 
finished with a plaid tie. 


But a word for the materials for the autumn. These, 
by the way, show no conspicuous novelty, but when 
did unything in the world of dress deserve such 
encomium? I notice some fabrics of a poplin ten- 
dency, both plain, in many colours, and also plaid 
checked with black. A dice pattern effect in brown poplin 
alternating with squares of black is new, and the same 
idea is most successfully carried out in bright green and 
black. Then there are woollen poplins closely resembling 
our old friend corduroy, and there is the usual collection 
of covert-coatings In some capital shades of green and 
purple and some fanciful mohairs, rather too harsh of 
texture to meet with my approbation ; while there is a 
novelty in IHopsack, very coarse and canvas-like of surface, 
regularly interwoven in three colours; this looks very 
well. ‘The plain-faced cloths reappear as ever, and the 
** Vicuna” cloths are offering themselves persuasively with 
infinitesimal checks on their surface and narrow lines of 
black. There are several materials combining silk and 
wool, a pattern of wool being on a silken ground ; and these 
have been labelled by the authorities ‘* for matrons’ cloaks,” 
but they have no reasonable excuse for existing ; they lack 
charm, and I really, for my part, do not see why matrons 
should have the burden of them cast upon their shoulders, 
already overladen by fashion. It is a curious thing, but 
quite true, that fashion either ignores the needs of the 
matron altogether— mind you, I am speaking of the 
portly matron of some forty summers—or else lays upon 
her the weight of many furbelows and elaborations 
numerous. Nine matrons out of ten, even if they have 
arrived at that comfortable embonpoint which is, or 
used to be before the days of cycling, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the British vanety of the kind, 
will look best in the plain coat and skirt, the coat with 
a semi-fitting front and a tight back. But all sorts of 
monstrosities in the shape of elaborate jet and velvet 
dolmans, mantles of stiff silk, embellished with lace frills, 
are perpetually being designed for their especial benefit. 
But I will get into the subject again, the phantom of want 
of space forbids me more now. PAULINA PRY. 


NOTES. 

It seems as if the profession of veterinary surgeon would 
be a very suitable one for a woman. Now that so many 
ladies keep and breed dogs, especially the little toy pets 
that are as fragile and sensitive as babies, the services of 
women ‘ vets.” in the illnesses and hygienic management of 
the race might very often be preferred. It is certainly, at 
any rate, an occupation that a woman ought to be free to 
try her success in—there is no reason on public or general 
grounds for closing it against her. However, the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons has refused to admit a lady 
to examination, asserting that all its charters and its rules 
were drawn out on the assumption that men alone would 
seek qualification, and that therefore it would unduly 
strain the statutes to admit women. It is said that 
the lady thus repulsed intends to appeal to the Law 
Courts. 


A return has been issued giving the excess of females 
over males in the various countries of the world. The only 
two old countries in which there is asserted to be a prepon- 
derance of males are Italy and Greece, and a note informs 
us that this is probably the result of imperfect taking of 
censuses and does not represent facts. In the new 
countries, including America, there is a surplus of males, 
but nothing like equivalent to the European contrary 
balance. Thus it appears that ‘‘ the races tend to feminise 
themselves ” in a very literal sense. 


Brussels, always a gay and bright little town for a 
short sojourn, is now more attractive than ever for a 
holiday by reason of its Exhibition. The city is very 
easily and pleasantly reached by the Great Eastern Com- 
pany’s service, via Antwerp, which has large boats with a 
deep draught, so that they are steady at sea like Atlantic 
liners, and not tossed about like the smaller cross-Channel 
boats. These Harwich and Antwerp vessels have, further, 
the great advantage of providing sleeping-cabins, with two 
to six beds in each, instead of the painful general cabin in 
which we lie around and make one another ill. In the 
English section of the Exhibition by far the most notable 
display is in the fine arts. Our painters make a brave 
show, and have carried off a large proportion of the medals 
awarded. One is sorry to see that so few women artists 
were invited to send. ‘The fine collection of women’s 
paintings now on view at Earl’s Court shows how many 
there are worthy to have their work placed in an inter- 
national display. However, there are a few English- 
women’s pictures at Brussels, and Mrs. Allingham’s 
charming Surrey cottages have secured for her the award 
of a medal. 


There is a ‘‘Woman’s Work Section,” in which a 
number of girls are daily to be seen pursuing their 
avocations. The majority of them, naturally, are lace- 
makers, producing the speciality of the country. It is 
shocking to know that for the monotonous hand-skilled 
and eye-trying labour of lace-making the wage is but 
half a franc for the long day. Think of toiling all day, 
with the attention and the eyesight on the strain, for five- 
pence! Artificial flower- making is another Brussels 
speciality ; very few of the blossoms that adorn our hats 
are made at home. It was interesting to see the manu- 
facture of a snowdrop: how the blossom had to be 
quite elaborately constructed, and then how the stem 
had to be covered with green paper by deftly twist- 
ing fingers, and how the blossom had to be caught in 
at the right moment to hang gracefully —and then to 
reflect that the result will be sold retail in England for 
three or four pence the dozen. There is embroidering going 
on, and cigarette-making, and toy-making, and various 


— 


other manual labours. Then there are shows of individual 
ingenuity, the most pleasing being a mosaic decoration 
for china plates, made out of tiny scraps of old postage 
stamps, the effects produced being quite artistic, and such 
elaborate designs as coats of arms with the motto complete 
being achieved. 


jut the most interesting feature of all is the show of 
what is done by Belgium for the technical education of her 
girls for domestic lite. In the first place, there are highe 
schools provided to follow on after the primary ones, 1m 
which girls can remain till they are eighteen, learning the 
languages that it is needful for the natives of an insignifi- 
cant little country to know in order to communicate with 
their richer neighbours (outside Brussels, all the same, a 
large proportion of the working people speak nothing but 
their own Flemish), and at the same time they learn 
cooking, cutting-out, making, and darning and repairing 
clothes, the elements of hygiene and child-tending, and 
other useful domestic lore. Many girls take this course 
for a year or two years after the age (fourteen) for leaving 
the primary school. Those who remain longer than that 
study some technical course also, and learn to design 
dresses, lace, or wall-paper, to paint china, ete. Dut 
besides these secondary schools for the rising generation, 
there are all over the country écoles ménagéres, where 
women of any age may take a course of practical lessons 
in cookery, in making up plain clothing, and in repairing. 
In the show of these adult schools of housewifery, one saw 
beautifully pieced aprons and blouses, new-footed stockings 
supplied with these requisites from the legs of another old 
pair, and the like. Surely we are much in need of such 
institutions here. 


A law has passed the Massachusets Legislature for- 
bidding any person to wear, or to have in his or her 
possession for the purpose of trimming women’s hats or 
bonnets, the bodies or wings of birds. It is probable that 
the latter cause was aimed at milliners, but the effect of it 
is to make it an offence for a visitor from another place to 
have a wing-trimmed hat in her box, even if she does not 
wear it. Of all hypocritical agitations this one against 
the use of feathers on millinery seems to me the worst. 
It is no real hardship for bird or beast to die; but if it 
were, how worse than foolish would it be to strain over the 
enat of killing for adornment—one wing to serve its turn 
for four months—and say not a word about the camel of 
wholesale killing for sport, a hundred birds to a gun, 
perhaps, in one day’s battue; or a shooting match, where 
tame birds are let out of a trap to be shot at, and too often 





A BLUE CLOTH DRESS, 


are merely maimed and left to die in slow misery. The 
Massachusetts Legislature is in this regard as faulty as our 
own agitators for ‘bird protection.” Sport is unmen- 
tioned ; ornament only is aimed at. F. F.-M. 
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TRAGEDY, 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 


A DOMESTIC 


Larthia Seiantia was dead. Her husband was inconsolable, 
At least,” he said to his brother-in-law, who strove 


to comfort him for t loss of his beautiful young wife 
carned suddenly off after a few days of typhoid ‘all that 
ul in do to make her long sleep a happy one shall be 
done by ny orders. I will go to the finest craftsman of 
t { islum, 

The maker of monuments was all obsequious attention. 
hey called him in at once; he hastened in his best black 
suit to the ho se ort ll ! In the outer hall, Seiantia’s 
two baby b Ss wel playing with a somewhat chilled 
mirth, dimly aware that some ter thing had happened 
to Mother. ‘ That’s the man who’s come to mak 
Mother's tomb,” Arnth whispered to Aule; ‘* Nurse told 
me he was coming. Aule said nothing, but went on 
dra 4 4 h s ] tt cart round the marbl hall, with his doll 
Jaid out on it, * going to Mother's funeral 

‘© T could mod l you Lvery nice tomb like the one I 
made for the late Lady Ramtha,” the sculptor remarked, 
after the customary civilities in the subdued voice of con- 
ventional sympathy. ‘It was a superior sarcophagus of 
best Parqu nian alabaster I re presents d the deceased lady 
on the lid, in the attitude of a feast, as is now so fashion- 
ible. She had a cup in her hand, which she was in the act 


i , 
of raising with dignity to her lips. You must have seen 


the design, for don’t I recollect you were one of the guests 
at the funeral ? 

‘No, thank you,” the Larth answered. ‘I would 
rather not have anything like that. I wish my dear wife 
to be represented as I have always seen her, not as banquet- 
ing or feasting. The idea of a dinne r-party seems to me 
unsuitable for so solemn an occasion.” 

‘* They are very much ordered now, these monuments, 
though,” the sculptor went on. ‘* We have constant 
commissions for them. The Yolumnii put up nothing else 
at all at their fine family vault near Perugia.” 

‘Fashion doesn’t matter to me,” the Larth replied. 
** What I think of is ny poor darling’s eternal comfort. A 
tomb is not like a house: one inhabits it for eternity. She 
would not have wished a cup herself. My beloved Larthia 
cared very little for dinner-parties. Though, to be sure, 
she was always a perfect hostess.” 

‘* Everybody in Society knows how charmingly the 
Larthia used to preside at her own table,” the sculptor 
answered deferentially. ‘‘ She was indeed the model of 
a high-bred Etruscan lady. And the poor—the poor have 
lost a generous friend in her, But what do you say to 
a sarcophagus like one I recently completed for an order 
from Cortona? The deceased lady was represented in high 
relief on the front, bidding farewell to her sorrowing 
friends and family. I took the idea from a fine Athenian 
marble original, imported for a wealthy patron at Fiesule.”’ 

Larth Seians shook his head, ‘* No, no,” he replied. 
‘*T won't have that either. I don’t want to perpetuate the 
memory of our last sad parting. That is, as it were, an 
accident in her history. I want the essential. I would 
rather see my dear wife, when I go to offer the yearly gifts 
at her grave, dressed in her everyday costume, and reclining 
as I knew her on her couch with her needlework. Repre- 
sent her just so, in the very dress I will lend you; put this 
cushion beneath her elbow ; lay this mirror by her side; 
give her these bracelets, that necklace, her sewing, her 
worsted ; and then I shall feel she goes on in the tomb 
living the same placid, affectionate, domestic life I have 
always admired in her.” 

** Coloured terra-cotta, I suppose?” the sculptor sug- 
gested. ‘* Alabaster or marble for heroic work, you know ; 
clay alone for domestic. In that material I could make 
her face absolutely lifelike. You might almost suppose it 
was the deceased lady herself if you entered hurriedly.” 

‘*So make it,” the Larth answered, brushing a tear 
from his eyes. ‘‘Spare no expense on the craftsmanship. 
Let me see her as she livyed—calm, dignified, courteous— 
with her jewellery and ornaments, a lady and a mother.” 

When the tomb was completed all Clusium wondered 
at it. ‘It’s every bit as fine as good Greek work,” old 
Vipi Serturi said; and Vipi Serturi was considered a 
connoisseur in sculpture. The dead lady sat half 
reclining on her sumptuous cushions, in her habit as she 
lived, very gracious and gentle, with her work and her 
ornaments. They carried her out reverently, in this noble 
sarcophagus, stretched out at full length, clad in the self- 
same robe that she wore in effigy on the lid, and with her 
Oriental jewellery on her neck and bosom. Just before 
they closed it down, the mourning husband caught up her 
favourite silver mirror—engraved with a charming design 
of Apollo, Bacchus, and Semele—and laid it by her side. 
Then Arnth and Aule were brought in to kiss the bloodless 
lips. Aule touched them mechanically; Arnth, a year 
older, shrank away in vague terror, and could hardly be 
induced to say good-bye to his mother. 

At the vault they offered up the customary gifts, and 
the heart- broken husband called the solemn farewell. 
Two carved serpents by the door served to keep away evil 
demons. All was done in the best style. Sculptor and 
undertaker were quite proud of their performance. 

** And I must leave her?” Larth Seians cried at last, 
drawing a deep breath. 

“You must leave her,” the priest answered, pointing 
the way tothe door. ‘I have commended our dear lady 
to the kindly care of Manius and Mania, the god and 
goddess who rule the under-world, and to the guardian 
spirits who protect the dead. Her tomb is large and wide ; 
you have ‘fitted it nobly with couches, chairs, and tables 
for our dear lady’s use. She has her servants and her 
friends, her robes and her ornaments. There she shall live 
her underground life, unséen of men, but in honour and 
dignity. Seal up the chamber, workmen! Once a year, 
Larth Seians, you shall visit her again for the funeral feast. 
But she herself shall now rest where we have laid her till 
the great resurrection.” 

And I confess, when I drew aside the curtains which 
surround her coitin in Room X XI. of the Etruscan Museum 
at Florence, and read on the label: ‘Sarcophagus of 
Larthia Seiantia, Cemetery of Chiusi (Clusium), Second 
Century B.c.”—I felt we had small right so to intrude upon 
a great lady’s privacy. But her face and dress are charming. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ent should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


e-mover admits of a second solution by 1. R to 

nd, ete. As regards the two-mover, it is impossible for us to publish 

the amended version, but we certainly note your remarks about possible 
via ptation 

WS Beascu (Cheltenham Your criticism would be more effective if you 
had correctly solved the problem. A composer so clever as yourself ought 

at least to beware of traps 


Asoeica Perema (Bombay We are much obliged, and regret having 
put you to so much trouble 
Curvatier Desaxoes.—Very acceptable, and we hope to find it all right 


F J H.—We do not quite understand your question ; but, anyway, 1. Kt to 
(2 3rd is the only way to solve the problem in three moves. 
W H Grenpy and F J H.—To hand, with thanks. 
1ON ‘ 2778 received from W R James 


ie ect Sout s oF Propiem No 
Bangalore of No. 2781 from L Desanges, Dr. Waltz ( Heidelberg), and 
I Wells ; of No, 2782 from F J. Candy (Croydon) T C D Dublin), Di 





Ingram (Malta); of No. 2784 from T G (Ware), 
EG Boys, John D Swinton (Hawick, N.B.) Hermit, Captain J A Challice 
Great Yarmouth), J D Tucker (Leeds), and A St A P (Ryde). 

mkectr Sotutions or Propiem No. 2784 received from R H Brooks, Alpha, 
Shadforth, F J Candy (Croydon), D RK Welch, A St A P (Ryde), E G Boys, 
J D Tucker (Leeds), Hermit, T G (Ware), L Andrews (Knightsbridge), 
M A Eyre, H 8S Brandreth (Cortina), T C D (Dublin), H Le Jeune, 
F Anderson, C E Perugini, Hereward, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), C M A B, 
H D’O Bernard (Honiton), Miss D Gregson (Grange-over-Sands), 
Sorrento, Dorrington, Dr F St, Edward J Sharpe, GT Hughes (Portumna), 
Thomas Harrington (Barnet), T Roberts, F Hooper (Putney), Bluet, 
F A Carter (Maldon), R A Jones (Greenwich), E B Foord (Cheltenham), 
J Bailey (Newark), W R B (Clifton), F Hollings, and E P Vulliamy. 


So.ution or Proptem No. 2783.—By D. Mackay. 
BLACK. 
Any move. 


WHITE. 
1. Q to R 3rd 
2. Mates accordingly. 


PROBLEM No. 2786.—By C. Daut (Copenhagen). 





BLACK. 
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Y Y YU 4, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 
Game played at Chemnitz, Saxony, between Mr. Hartrewie and 
another AMATEUR. 

(Allgaier-Thorold Gambit.) 
wiite (Mr. H.) nriack (Amateur).| wuire (Mr. H.) piack (Amateur). 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 12. P takes P K Kt takes P 
2. P to K B 4th P takes P 13. B takes Kt P takes B 
3. KttoK Bard Pto K Kt 4th 14. Q to Q 3rd (ch) K to R 4th 
4. Pto K R4th P to Kt 5th 15. Kt to K 2nd R to B sq 
5. Kt to Kt 5th P to K R 3rd If Kt takes B, White mates in three by 
6. Kt takes BP K takes Kt Kt oy eh pe if = y Kt Sth, 
7 Pt > 16. Kt to Kt 3rd (ch), K takes P; 17. Q to 
4 AX =, aS ord | Kt oth, B takes P (chi IK K to R dnd. 
y akes ‘ Q to K sq; 19. Kt to B 5th (ch), B takes K 
9. KttoB3rd Kt to Bard ; riipeateamaiaale 


20. P to Kt 3rd, mate, 
10. BtoQ Kt5th Bto Kt 2nd 16. B to Kt 5th P takes B 
B to K 2nd was much better, and would | 17. Q to R7th (ch) B to R 3rd 
have reserved a good square for the] 18. Kt to Kt 3rd (ch) K takes P 
King. 19. Q takes B (ch) K_ takes Kt 
11. Castles K to Kt 3rd 20. Q to R 2nd. Mate 





Another Game between the Same Opponents. 
Hampe-Allgaier Gambit.) 
wuite (Mr. HH.) 
14. B to K 5th 
15. K B takes P 
P takes P 116. Q to Q end 
PtoK Kt4th /|17. Rto B 8th 
P to Kt 5th Very well played. It also shows the 


BLACK (Amateur): 
R to R 2nd 
P to R 4th 
Kt takes P 


BLACK (Amateur). 


P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 


wuire (Mr. H.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to Q B 3rd 
3. P to K B 4th 





6. Ktto K Kt Sth Pto K R 3rd importance of White's previous move. 
7. Kt takes B P K takes Kt 17. Q takes R 
8. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th | 18. Q to Kt 5th (ch) K to B 2nd 
9. B takes P BtoQKt5th /|19.RtoBsq (ch) QKttoB 3rd 


So far the opening is correct, but the | 20. B takes Kt K to K sq 
usual continuatton is P takes P. B to B/ 21. B takes B R takes B 
maa Se. BtoQith = QtoRard 
10. B to K 2nd B takes Kt (ch) ; Por hae Ste best ine of play now was Q 
11. P takes B P takes P Rouks a ca it out with tw 

The correct move was Kt to B3rd. —_| 93. Q takes Kt (ch) K to Q 2nd 

12. Castles K to Kt 3rd 24. Q to Q 5th (ch) K to K sq 
13. P to Q 5th Q Ktto K 2nd /| 25. Rto B 6th Resigns 








The town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has been the happy 
recipient of the princely gift of £100,000 from Mr. John 
Hall, the well-known shipowner. Mr. Hall offered the 
money for the building of a new infirmary on Town Moor, 
on condition that the equivalent sum already subscribed 
should be appropriated to the working expenses of the new 
institution, but as this condition proved very easy of 
observance, Mr. Hall’s generous offer has been gladly 
accepted. 


The annual garden party and sports of Mr. T. J. 
Lipton’s counting house staff were held on Saturday, 
Aug. 21, at Mr. Lipton’s country residence, Osidge, . 
Southgate. As in former years, the event was a great 
and deserved success. The merry party numbered about 
five hundred ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Lipton personally 
superintended with much geniality the arrangements for 
the comfort and pleasure of his guests. The various 
sports were keenly contested by lads and lasses alike, the 
humorous events causing much laughter. -In the evening 
the prizes were distributed by Mr. Lipton, and afterwards 
a concert was held, and a spirited dance concluded a most 
enjoyable holiday. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

The question whether or not we should drink as freely as 
we feel inclined in the hot weather, is one which has cropped 
up, as usual, in the course of the very tropical days through 
which we have lately been passing. The medical journals, 
I observe, are discussing the matter, and it is a topic I have 
heard debated very often within the past few weeks. In 
the smoking-room of the Hotel Victoria at Davos, for 
example, a few of us there assembled had quite a sym- 
posium over the ‘‘to be or not to be” of drinking when 
one felt thirsty. The symposium had special reference to 
the assuaging of the thirst of the man who was climbing 
the Alps. Everybody there was interested in the matter, 
for everybody did a little mountaineering; and it was 
agreed that the question was one easy of solution, from one 
point of view at least. This phase was that of the practised 
climber. He was strong and immovable on the point that, 
when engaged in active exertion, there should be no water 
or other liquid taken. You might feel as parched as a 
dry pea, but the stern, inexorable rule was, ** No drink.” 
You might wash out the mouth with a little water, but none 
was to be swallowed. Even when you had got to the top 
of the mountain, you were to be sparing in your attention 
to the fluid part of the lunch. These things make for 
happiness, said the climbers, and from the practical man’s 
point of view I suppose they were right. 


But a little further discussion seems to modify these 
deliberately expressed opinions. On cross-examination, 
an old hand at hill-climbing admitted that he meant a full 
supply of water when he abjured drinking. His argument 
was directed to show the folly of a thirsty man drinking as 
freely as he might, and probably would, drink when engaged 
in a toilsome ascent. Admitted it was, that a small quantity 
of water could not do any harm, and that such a moderate 
amount might do good. So it was agreed that while a full 
stomach could only impede the heart and respiration, one 
might assuage one’s thirst in moderation; but as we 
parted for the night the veteran of the party said, by way 
of a parting shot: ‘‘ But mind, the less water the better ; 
and the best is none at all!” ‘he medical journals blow 
hot and cold on the subject in a really distressful way- 
distressful, at least, to the man who comes to them for 
advice gratis, a commodity, however, which they are not 
fond of supplying. They admit that the human body 
consists of about two-thirds of water by weight. They 
know that water enters intimately into the composition of 
living matter everywhere; they remind us that water is 
needed for all the works of vitality, and they teach us, 
finally, that from lungs, skin, and kidneys we are always 
parting with water as the result of our waste processes. 
Hunger is a condition which affects the stomach, locally 
at first, at any rate, and is not so difficult to bear with ; 
but thirst, affecting every cell of the frame, is a terrible 
torment, and represents the desperate cry of the physical 
man for a water-supply. 


How, then, do the wiseacres say we should treat our- 
selves (and other people) in hot weather in the matter of 
drinks? They all condemn ices and cold drinks (in 
quantity), because cold things induce shock. Ices, too, 
are sugared, and sugar is a thirst-provoker, of course; 
while it is added that drinking leads to an increase of 
perspiration, and this drain of water from the body means a 
new supply of fluid. It is a case of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, in a physiological sense. Yet one can hardly see an 
avenue of escape from the idea that to assuage thirst is as 
necessary a thing as to take solid food. Alcoholics, every- 
body agrees, are bad things in hot weather; but of non- 
alcoholic drinks it appears, finally, the thirsty man (I do 
not mean the man enguged in severe exertion) may partake 
in strict moderation. Above all, he must take his liquid 
food slowly. In fact, he ought to sip it. And so we get to 
the end of the matter in this way—that Nature is stronger 
than we are, and that when our bodies cry out for water 
they must have it sooner or later: later in the case of the 
man who is hard at work, and sooner in the case of the 
lazy man ; but in both cases no alcohol, and in all cases the 
liquid to be sipped slowly. 


The British Association has gone far afield this year, 
and has jaunted off to Toronto. Ill-natured people here 
are saying ‘‘It never will be missed,” but this is pure 
cynicism. I observe that Professor Michael Foster, who, 
of all men, is entitled to the respect and admiration of 
those interested in the spread of a knowledge of physio- 
logical science, gave an admirable réswmé of the progress 
of that branch of knowledge, extending from 1884 to 
1897. Dr. Foster shows forth clearly enough the 
enormous strides physiology has made in these last 
thirteen years or so. Yet, with all deference to ondé 
who in his text-books writes with clear and facile pen, 
I think Dr. Foster might have made certain abstruse 
points a little 1.ore evident to the ordinary mortal. He 
forgot he was addressing a mixed audience when he 
remarked of the physiology of hearing that we can show 
to-day ‘‘how the impulses undergoing a relay in the 
tuberculum acusticum and accessory nucleus pass by the 
strize acusticee and trapezoid fibres to the superior olive and 
trapezoid nucleus, and onwards by the lateral fillet to the 
posterior corpus quadrigeminum and to the cortex of the 
temporo-sphenoidal convolution.” Only the scientist can 
understand what Professor Foster means here. The 
sentence I have quoted will afford a text for the funny 
men who make capital out of the dullness of science, and 
will make others exclaim anew about the absurdity of 
attempting to teach science to the people. 


It is a,pity the course of the sensations of hearing was 
not detailed in a more popular manner, considering the 
audience Dr. Foster was addressing. But the place of the 
translator here comes into play. Men like Ball, Dallinger, 
Lewes, Laurie, Roberts, and Miall are the interpreters 
who in their lectures break down the hard bits of pure 
science for easy popular digestion. This last is the réleof the 
true instructor of the people, and in the matter of bringing 
before them. the latest knowledge, couched in popular 
language, who shall deny his high calling ? 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 


AT COPENHAGEN, The will (dated July 9, 1895), 
The Danish capital held high with a codicil (dated June 19, 
festival on Aug. 27 in honour of 1896), of Mr. William Birks, 
the marriage of Princess Inge- of Welham Hall, near Retford, 
borg of Denmark with Princes Notts, who died on June 17, has 
Charles of Norway and Sweden been proved by George ke nyon, 
The peculiarly h ippy circum- Arthur Robert Garland, and John 
tan of tl marnage, which Ownsworth Garland, the execu- 
unites in close bonds of kinship tors, the value of the personal 
the royal house of Sweden and estate amounting to 4£406,614. 
Norw ty with that of Denmark, The testator gives £35,000 each 


and thus binds together the three 
made the 
ing Prince and 
ss very popular in each of 
but by \ 


Scandinavian pe mpl S, 
betrothal of the yo 
Prince ' 
then respective co 


nt 
Lntries 


to Arthur Robert Garland, John 
. Ownsworth Garland, and William 
Henry Fox Garland ; £5000 each, 
upon trust, for Alice Gertrude 
Garland, Beatrice Elizabeth Gar- 
land, and Emily Garland (all the 


the unwritten law which fixes the \ 

bride’s homo as the scene of \ / above being children of his nephew, 
her marriage it was reserved for } Harry Garland); £12,000 between 
the loyal subjects of the King of the seven children of his de- 
Denmark to set the seal of their ceased sister, Catherine Smithson ; 
approval upon the union with £10,000 each, upon trust, for his 


visible sign of 
and this they 
The 


the outward and 
popular rejoicing, 
did with great 
wedding service 
ciurch of — the 
Palace at Copenhagen. The King 
of Sweden acted as best man to 


rnithy " 
CHUOUSIASIN, 


Christiansborg PRINCES 


was held in the Pete Cart Guane, (epenhag 
S INGEBORG OF 


T 





DENMARK. PRINCE 


ILE ROYAL WEDDING AT 


Lhoto G 


CHARLES OF 


COPENHAGEN. 


nieces Rose Hawson and Agnes 
Swift, for life, and at their re- 
spective deaths to their children ; 
the income of a sum of £10,000 
to his niece Bertha Garland, for 
her life; £3000, upon trust, for 
Catherine Hawson; £1500 each 
to the children cf Julia 


Fiorman, Stockholm, 


SWEDEN. 


his son, and the bride was given ten 

away by her father, the Crown Prince of Denmark. The hunting enthusiasts to import a number of cubs from Hawson; £2000, upon trust, for Clara Jackson ; 
large gathering of royal personages present at the ceremony Germany. ‘The young animals have been set free in £2000 to the children of his cousin John Webster; 
included the King and Queen of Denmark, grandparents of the degenerate districts, there to wander at their own £2000 to the children of his cousin William Swift; 
the bride, the Crown Princess of Denmark, the Dowager sweet will until the hunting season comes round again. £4000 to the children of his uncle Richard Birks; 
Empress of Russia, the Princess of Wales, the Crown Unfortunately neither the will of the cubs nor that of their £2000 to the children of his aunt Ann Greaves; 
Prince and Princess of Sweden and Norway, and other provident importers coincides with that of the average £2000 each to James Swift and John Swift; all the 
members of the Scandinavian royal families. The Danish farmer, who finds his nightly anxieties heavily increased pictures, plate, and household furniture at Welham Lall 


Ministers, the Norwegian Premier, and the diplomatic 
representatives of other Governments were also present. 

The reyal bridegroom, Prince Charles, is the third son 
of King Oscar I]. of Sweden and Norway, and bears the 


by the sudden reappearance of his old enemy. And the 
grievance does not end there, for it seems that the German 
fox out-Reynards Reynard in characteristics unpleasing to 
the agriculturist. J’oxes of any kind, say the farmers, are 


to his niece Emily Garland; and many other legacies to 
relatives, friends, and servants. Le devises his real estates 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire and elsewhere to Arthur 
Robert Garland. ‘The residue of his personal estate he 


secon title of Duke of Westergétland. Vrincess Ingeborg bad enough, but foxes made in Germany are not to be jeaves as to ono fourth thereof to the children of his 
is the second daughter of the Crown Prince of Denmark, endured at any price. nephew Harry Garland; one fourth to his niecs Emily 


anl will be remembered by our English readers as one of 
the girlish bridesmaids seen at the wedding of our own 
Princess Maud with Prince Charles of Denmark a year ago. 


The farmers of the Midlands are up in arins. Not 
literally, it is true, but with none the less vigorous a revolt 


from the would-be tyranny of the sportsinan, The 


The Duke of Devonshire, at the Skipton Agricultural 
Society’s annual show dinner, intimated that the Govern- 
ment intends taking further steps for the benefit of 
farmers, but advised these to attend to improving short- 
horns and other breeds of cattle. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, at a Durham dinner, said that Government was doing 
something to improve the breed of horses, and it might be 


Garland; and one fourth each, upon trust, for his nieces 
Rose Hawson and Agnes Swift, for life, and then fer their 
respective children. 


The will (dated Jan. 22, 1897) of Mr. William Nathaniel 
roy, of Brunswick Works, King Street, Hammersinith, 
and Albury, Putney Hill, who died on June 4, was proved 
on Aug. 24 by Mrs. Rebecca Iroy, the widow, Lerbert 


Pigott Froy, and David Stanley Troy, the sons, 





possible to take measures for improving other live stock. 





growing scarcity of foxes in ‘the shires” has led the 
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BERNERS ST., W.,ayp CITY RD., E.C., LONDON, 


FOR PHYSICAL AND MENTAL SUFFERING, 
Nurse ( LAIRE, ** The Laurels,’ Langley— 
*L have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the value of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as 1 find it most beneficial to persons 
suffering physically and mentally. It is most nutritive and 
extremely pleasant to take, and I shall strongly recommend it 
to my patients."’ 
INVALUABLE FOR NIGHT DUTY. 
Nurse WIL COX, Bradford Street, Birmingham— 
: ‘I always take a cup of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa when on night 
duty. 
RECOMMENDS IT TO FELLOW-NURSES, 
Nurse GOLBEY, Aston Union, Birmingham— 
‘ [ have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and ehal} be pleased to 
recommend it to my friends and fellow- nurs 
Nurse M CORNISH, 272, Beaufort Street, Live mers - 
have great pleasure in recommending Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa to my fellow-nurses, especially those on night duty."’ 
NUTRITIOUS AND AGREEABLE, 
Nurse FAWCETT, Devon and Exeter Hospital, Exeter— 

“1 find Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa most highly nutritious and 
agreeable, and will recommend it to all my patients and 
triends.”” 

iT HAS WORKED WONDERS. 
Nurse K. JONES, 2, York Villas, Ledbury Road, Mereford— 

**T find Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa most excellent. Asa ralatable. 
sustaining, and stimulating beverage it is Eevehembie. I use 
it regularly for myself, aud amongst dyspeptic patients it tas 
worked wonders.” 

FOR NURSING MOTHERS, 
Nurse DAVIES, 35, Marquis Road, Camden Square— 

‘IT have taken Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa and find it very refre h- 
ing and sustaining whilst on night duty, and shall recommend 
it to all my | atients and to nursing mothers.” 

WILL CONTINUE TO RECOMMEND. 
Nurse BEL L, 1, Beauline Terrace, Triangle, Bournemouth— 

* Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is excellent. and I shall continue to 
use it and to rec »mmend it wherever I can. 

Nurse P ERE, 2, Hawley Street, Chalk Farm Read, N.W.— 

‘Thank you for Vi-Ceca. I like it very much, and will 
recommend it to all my patients. Our doctor here and my 


it is a difficult matter to get them to believe that strength and 
muscular activity, rosy cheeks and health, can be obtained without 
the use of such aid. Yet it can be done. "ood Beverage suc 
Dr. 


AT THEY §S 





cousin, who is a public analyst, say it is very good.’ 


SUSTAINING AND EASILY DIGESTED. 
Nurse WAL DING, 1, Sunningdale, Alma Road, Clifton— 

‘I have tested Dr, 'Tibbles’ Vi-Coc a, and certainly think it 
is most suxtaining aud easily digested, quite a pick-me-up in 
over-fatigue, aud I shall certainly recommend it to all my 
patients.” 

INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING 
Nurse SMYTHE, 31, Little Marylebone Street, Manchester— 

“T use Dr. Tibb’es’ Vi-Cocoa daily, and find it the most 
invigorating aud refrerhing beverage, aud shall strongly 
recommend it to my numerous patients.” 

A GRAND PICK-ME-UP. 
Nurse COOPER, 21, Maitland Park Road, N.W.— 

‘1 think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is excellent, and I have 

recommended it to my patients as a grand pick-me-up.” 


THE MOST INVIGORATING OF ALL. 
Nurse LAMMOND, District Nurse, 16, Hawley Terrac 
Town— 
‘I think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is the most invigorating and 
sus wtehaleg beverage that ever came to light. 


LIGHTER AND MORE REFRESHING THAN OTHERS. 
Sister THERESA, Nurses’ Homes, William Street, Waterford — 

“* IT have tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa and can fully testify to 
its merits. I have also recommended it to my private patients 
They were very pleased with it as being much lighter avd 
more refreshing than the cocoas they have been in the habit 
of taking.” 


», Camden 






ALL THINK IT GOOD. 
Nurse DEAN, 15, Sunnyhill Road, Lewisham, 8.E.— 

“| have tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and I think it is very 
good, and my pa:ients and friends who had tried it say the 
same. 

INVIGORATING. 
Nurse M. MOULTON, 5, Caroline Street, Eaton Square, 8.W.— 

“* find Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is most sustaining and in- 
v gor ing, and I shall have great pleasure in recommending 
is, * 


ALSO RECOMMENDS IT, 
N urse NAYLOR, “ Sarita,” 11, Netherhall Gard » 8, 3. Hampstead— 
** We all like Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very much, and shall 
have pleasure in continuing to use it, and in recom:.end- 
ing it.” 
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Address (a Post-Card will do), but mention The Illustrated London Niws— 


DR. TIBBLES’ YI-COCOA, Limited, 60, 61, 











& 62, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, £.¢, 





! OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six moutha, 
The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CU.'S, 27, baker Street, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, baker Street, W 


YIANOS, 15s. per MON’ rH, on ‘Thomas 
Vetzmann and Co.'s easy One owe or Three Years’ System 
Carriage tree tnings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 


Hire, or Three Years 
27, Daker Street, I’ 


YURCITASERS who can pay 
that the Cheapest louse in the Kinge 
Cottage Vianos by Broadwood, ¢ 


System is THOMA ] 
rtiman Square, W. 


ULTZMANN and v.'s, 


Cash will find 
fom for new Grand and 
Nard, bach, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OK TZMANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Laker Street, London, W., where the merits « ' 
Vianos by the respective makers can be tried side by side a ae ” 
ccrcatontbai nud forwarded, Only address, 2 saker Street, 


GPA, BELGIUM (12 hours from I 
Summer Season. An Ideal Health and ‘lea asure Rese 
Racing. Theatre. Vigeon-shooting. Concer 
Maguificent Hotels wit h Moderate —_— 


sndon). 






Fines t Iron Baths in 


Euro ype Certain cure for anwmia and wen te- ident Englih 
Physician For details, apply to SULES CREHAY Secretary, 
Casino, Spa 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. (Within an Hour of London.) 
\ TELLINGTON HOTEL, MOUNT 
EPHRAIM. — Unsurpassed for positic climate, and 
scenery. Every modern convenience. Suites of rooms. High 
class cooking. Fine cellar Apply for Tarif. Manager anil 


i 
Manageress, Mr. and Mrs. BOSTON (late 
St. Leonards) 


V lcToR [AN ERA EXHIBITION, 


Koyal Sussex Hotel, 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON, 8.W 
IMR E KIRALFY, Director - General 
Oyen Daily 11 a.m Se ll p.m. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


An 
BICYCLES STORED 4 
er GARDEN OF 
IVELIER THAN 
INATE » WITH pen eae SoLOl ED LIGHT 





INCU BATONS. 
And Numero 


BABY wittt savine INFANTS. 


us Other Sho 


LLUM 
| WORKING EXHIGITS OF ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, and iisit 
I'TAGE INDUSTR IES 
REALISTIC on D ENGLAND, THE JUBILEE FAIR 
GRENADIER GUARDS’ BAND DAN GUDFREY'S BAND 
EXHIBITION BAND. 
GIGANTIC WHEEL RUNNING DAILY 
Two Woodley-Tyred ORMONDE BICYCLES Given Weekly 
PANORAMA Nd ROME. LORD GEORGE SANGER 'S ¢ IKCUS. 
| IE OLD RICHARDSON’'s SHO 
EWELLS MANIONETTE THEAT ‘ae 
| Pant oan Rifle Gallery. Electrophone, Belvedere Tower, 
| witch bac 


N OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 

ST.JAMES's IAL IL. W.—Brilliant Programme. NIGHTLY, 
at 8 and MATINEES MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATUL- 
| DAYS, at 3.—General Manager, Mr. LAWRENCE BROUGH, 


rIXION TYRES 


Declared by Mr. Justice Wills to be 


‘$ NO INFRINGEMENT 


of the Dunlop-Welch Tyre 
See JUDGMENT DELIVERED on Aug. 4, 1897, 
after Six Days’ Trial of the Case. 

The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., and the Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., Plaintiffs, v. The LIxion 
Patent Paeumatic Tyre Co., Defendants. 

His Lordship found for the Defend- 
ants on the Issue of Infringement and 
in the Action. 

All trade inquiries respecting the 
addressed to The Secretary, 
THE NEW IXION TYRE & CYCLE COMPANY, LTD., 

23, College Hill, London, £.C. 
Retail Department —211, OXFORD STREET, W 





Ixion Tyre should be 











A POCKET KODAK 


RAIT. 











The Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 exposures, 
only costs a guinea. Any one can use it. 
NO DARK ROOM NECESSARY. 
Bull's-Eyes, Bullets and No, 4 Cartridge Kodaks 
£1 138. to £558, Send for Illustrated l’rice Lists. 


EASTMAN &betographic 


Materials Co. Ltd., 
11-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON 
e 


and 60 CHEAPSIDE, 
£598 15s. in PRIZES for Kodak 
Pictures. Send for Circular. 











RITTER SKATES 


(PATENTED). 


FOR ROAD USE 


We will send, free of 
charge if this papcr 
is m2ntionel, our new 
booklet on “ROAD 
SKATING,” which 
gives every i.forma- 

tion on the subject. 





ROAD SKATE 
271, oxrono st 
LONDON, W. 
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Francis James Dickins and Vickers Dunfee, the surviving annum in the event of her re-marrying; and he gives yersonal estate being £31,923. The testator gives his 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £90,234. The his silver plate and silver gilt plate ‘to his wife, for life, ed hold furniture and effects, and such a sum as with 
testator gives £500 and the use of his household furniture —e n to Aare Phtep: ATkitha Maud ; his plated articles, that of her marriage settlement will produce £500 per 
and effects, and an annuity of £2500, during her life. to id his vi at Canhes h the furniture and effects to annum to his wife, “Mrs. Mary Kortright, for her life or 
his wife; £150 per annum to his sister, Caroline Sarah hie wife : ce a iin furhit nd effects, horses and carriages widowhood ; and his plate, wines, horses and carriages, all 
Blat for her hfe; £100 per annum to his cousin, Clara at Clewer as she may mm a his wife; and the remainder money standing to his account at Messrs. Williams, 
Adelaide Piggott £1 a week to his brother, Alfred of his furniture and wided. horses and carriages to his Deacon, and Co. and Messrs. Sparrow, Tuffnell, and Co., 
George Fr ind legacies to people in his employ He ud son. ThereSidfte “of his property he leaves, upon and, subject to the interest of his widow, the household 
devises his freehold house in Westwick Gardens, She pherd’s trust, for his said daughter, for life, and then to he1 furniture and the capital sum to be invested for her, to his 
Bush, to his sister, Mrs. Blamy, during her life, and at children or remoterfigsue as she may appoint. son William. He devises his premises called The Tiles to 
her decease to her daughter, Laura Theresa Blamy The will (datedéd&n. 18, 1893) of Mr. Hugh Penfold his daughter Caroline, and ‘his second son Charles is to 
luring the life of his wife he gives £600 per annum each Wyatt, J.P. 21.1%, ‘of Cissbury, Findon, Sussex, and have the choice of Furze Hall or The Hut ; the one that is 
to his daughters, Mrs. Florence Rebecca Dickin nil 18. Oxford Square, W., who died on M: iy 18, was proved left to his third son, Mounteney. The St. Leonards estate 
‘irs. Caroline Elizabeth Dunfee, and the remainder of the on Aug. 23 by Mrs. Sarah Jane Emily Wyatt, the widow, and all other his real property he devises to his son William. 
income of his residuary estate between all his children. Hugh Richard Penfold Wyatt, the nephe w, and George The residue of his personal estate he leaves between all 
At the decease of Mrs. Froy he bequeaths £7500 each to Arthur, Flowers, the executors, the value of the personal his children, his son William taking two shares to the 
his daughters, Mrs. Dickins and M1 Dunfee (being estate amounting to £22,155. The testator bequeaths part others’ one. 
the same amount as he had already settled on them on of his household furniture and effects and £1300 per annum The will (dated March 22, 1894), with two codicils 
their marriage), and the ultimate residue of his real and in addition to the £200 per annum secured to her by her (dated May 30, 1894, and Dee. 9, 1896), of Mr. James Stiff, 
personal estate he leaves as to one fourth each for his two marriage settlement) to his wife; other furniture and effects of Suffolk House, 197, Clapham Road, and of the London 
sons, and one fourth each, upon trust, for his two + t@ his nephew. Hugh; £100 to his goddaughter, Mary Pottery, Lambeth, who died on May 18, was proved on 
daughters. Frances Penfold Wyatt, and legacies to servants. He Aug. 21 by William Stiff and Ebenezer Stiff, the sons and 
The will (dated June 10, 1890), with two codicils (both devises his real estate, upon trust, for his nephew, Hugh executors, the value of the personal estate being £19,843. 
dated Jan. 16, 1897), of Sir Henry Daniel Gooch, Bart., of Ii hard De nfold Wyatt, for life, and then to his eldest son The testator gives to his wife, Mrs. Lucy Stiff, such 
Clewer Park, near Windsor, who died on June 24, was and his male issue, The residue of his personal estate 1s furniture and household effects as she may select, and 
proved on Aug. 21 by Sir Daniel Fulthorpe Gooch, Bart., to be held upon like trusts. he charges his property, Frogmore, Wandsworth, with 
the son, and Thomas Mark Merriman, the executors, the The will (dated Sept. 17, 1890), with two codicils (dated the payment of £1000 per annum to her; £1 per week 
value of the perso mal estate amounting to £38,282. The May 7 and June 2, 1893), of Mr. Augustus Kortright, of each to his sisters for their respective lives, charged on his 
testator appoints under the powers given to him by the lurze Hall, Ingatestone, Essex, who died on March 19, Lambeth Walk and China Square properties; and small 
will of his late father £2000 per annum to his wife, Mary was proved on Aug. 3 by William Colsvelt Mounteney legacies to relatives, clerks, and servants. He confirms 
Kelsall, Lady Gooch, for life, to be reduced to £500 per Kortright, the son and sole executor, the value of the the gift of six cottages and land, called the Stiff 
THE MANUFACTURING 
GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY DREW « SONS 
| 





Silver, 





COL DRMNT™ 8 Ce 
2 RECENT 3° # 


KEYLESS WATCH. 





a SMOKE 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


~ 


ene RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO. LrD. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad. 


1 and 2 oz. Packets, and 2 2 and 1 Wb. Tins. 






Gold ~ Zi Silver, THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


£17. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections TO SELECT FROM. 
GENTLEMAN'S GOLD ENGLISH = frwarded on approval. Prices varying from 


2 oy 
5 | TO THE CONTINENT, oy 
Via OUEENBORO’ &£ FLUSHING. 
| ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
Twice Daily in both directions. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Maznificent Paddle Steamers. 
Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers 23 hours only. 


SWEETENED TOBACCO. ; 
_ RSE Re | E ( i (ROLD YW ATCH THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 











PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, w. 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 


FINEST QUALITY 


DRESSING BAGS 
AND CASES. 


NEW and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





—-, ~~ a ial oes | FOR 
THE COMPANY have greatly extended their wenpine 


Watch Department, and have now on _ view | OR OTHER 
: | PRESENT- 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class | gryipy, 


Giold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 







belaw those usually charged by other houses for 
similar koods. 


. 


The Department is under the charge of a 







thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 
in the selection or repairing of Watches. 





4&5 To £500 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
DREWS’ PATENT “EN ROUTE” 


THE an — “my & LUNCHEON BASKETS 
DREWS’ PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 








GREAT ACCELERATION OF SERVICE from MAY 1, 1897. 
BERLIN, arrival by Night Service 7 p.m. (M.E.T.), instead of 8.28 p.m.; LONDO N, arrival by Day Service fro m Flushing PAG RS 
instead of 9.! fe m. Aa vag *t and Accelerated Connectio ms with L IVERPOOL (dep 4.5 p.m.) MANCHESTER (« lep. 4.15 BII MING ‘2 
HAM tan 5 vid Herne Hill and Willesden, WITHOUT TOL CHING LONDON.- Apply for Time ‘hables &e., to the 
‘ZEELAND’ Rae SHIP CO. 'S LONDON OFFI ‘E, 44a, Fore St., E.C., where Circular Tickets may bec »btained at Three Days * Notice 
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price 


for themis 
25 each, but to introduce our enor- GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


mous Catalogue, we will send you this 


; 3) Watch free if you take advantage of 
our marvellous offer. If you want 

4 one, write to us without delay. With 

‘ or 13 


your —— —< us Is. es 0. 
stamps, for which we will send you a 

velvet-lined case containing our won- FOR BREAKFAST AND SU PPER. 
derful imitation Diamond Pin and a ee <4 
Stud combined. Looks worth £10! ——_ 

Experts baffled! After ee receive 

the beautiful Watch we shall expect 

you to show it to your friends, and Be n Se e Yr’ S 12 @) rate | 


call their attention to this advertise- 


ea Guu | {-c a rat > | 
Gold, and 
our usual 
FREE == 





ment. The Watch is sent free by registered post on your com- 





“NOT A LITTLE 
of .the phenomenal 
success of the Pneu- 
matic Tyre Company 
has been due to the 
marvellous amount of 
~are lavished on the 
smallest detail by the 
management. From 








DUNLOP TYRES 


: Mist in 28868, - .' ~~. <= 


plyi ing with our advertisement and the marvellous offer which i Ss b est ie) te B We) es. 


we will send, and it is warranted for five years.—Address : 
WATCHMAKERS’ ALLIANCE & ERNEST GOODE’S STORES, | I nval ids Ss. » & The Aged. 
184, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. [Ltd. 


Mowry Rerturyep 1 not More THAN SATISFIED. = 





OLD ALL CHEMISTS 








Foremost ever since. 





the inception of the 


to great things and small, no tri 
sideration. True, the uniform 


160 to 166, CLE 





Spapcune: Birmingham 





Company to the present time there has been exhibited a policy of attention alike 


thing to do with the Company’s progress; but that and the consistent improve- 
ment of the tyre are but evidences of the splendid management, which is really 
the keystone of the altogether unique position the Company occupies to-day.” 





THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTo., 


Works: Atma Srreet, Coventry; 


“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 
counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for “ Little 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless “Little Liver Pills” that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER'S. 


ifle being too minute to receive its full share of con- 
excellence of the goods supplied has had some- 


Scottish Cyclist. 


RKENWELL Roan, E.C., Lonpon ; 


, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, .Dublin, &e. 
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-NEGRETTI. & ZAMBRI'S 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 





St | | 
coring 
eavily! 





Travellers’ Use, Yachting, Deer-Stalking, 
and Military Service. 
Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. 
Long Range, with High Magnifying Power, and Perfect 
Detinition. 

By this combination of lenses, Negretti and Zambra 
have produced a glass eight inches in length, possessing 
all the advantages of the larger size Binocular Telescope. ae eae 

Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the World. | -- | WY 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, |e 






Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 


(D | « ») 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. ad 
Branches : 45, Cornhill ; 122, Regent Street. 
Photographic Studio: Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
Telephone Ne. 6583 Telegraphic A@aress, ° *Negretti, London.”’ oe 
SEE THE 





MERRY WEATHER 


Advertisement every other 

week in this paper on 
WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS >| 

AND FIRE PROTECTION. 
63 LONG ACRE, W.C. 














CATALOGUES FREE. 


MOFFAT, N.B. 


MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC) . | || 


AND PENSION. | 


No better Health Resort. Golf, Fishing, 
Tennis. Excellent Roads for Cycling or 
Driving. 














- — ft 
Full detailed prospectus on application to | 


MR. FARQUHARSON, Manager and Secretary. } 








& 





Are sold in Boxes at 6d. and Is. in every town 
and village in the three Queendoms. 


FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS 


ol Pare tLteS 











3,000,000 
a Week & 


G uine ea-Golcl 


cs ca et kn RA SATEEN EN PRELIM OLED IPL SIRE EERE ALLL LIER 
Three PencerPacket f Ten. 










ba | 














Before using “~~ other pre poration, apply 
for free sample 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E, 


. ‘ . rar ne 
J EASIDE WAT ERING = PLACES, Health Resort in Scotland. One hour from Glasgow by Rail. 
\ Describing 258 Holiday Resorts on our Coasts, the Channel | Picturesque Grounds, Mountain Air, Sea Breezes, Sea Water ‘Swim- 
Islands, and the Isle of Man, and enabling anyone to decide where ming Baths, Boating, Golf, Tennis, Excellent (¢ ‘ycling Roa:s, 
Centre for Excursions on the Clyde, to Loch Lomond, Oban, and 

West Highlands.—Address, Manager, Shandon, N.B. 





to go for the Holidays. Illustrated and with Ma ing, 10s. fd. Sent by post. 


P. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C 








NEASIDE WATERING . PLACES, | QHANDON _HYDROPATHIC.— Finest | | MEANS for Destroying Superfluous Hair from 
h Face or Hands. by post, is 38. 8d. When hair is coarse the 
German process should be used, price 428. When the hair is strong, 
electric apparatus, 358. When hair has been tampered with, cauteris- 
Letters invited; stamped envelope for 
reply.—AL EX. ROSS, 62, Theobald'’s Road, Holborn, London. 












in the World, have extensive Show-Rooms at 


198, OXFORD. STREET, London, W. 


(NEAR PETER ROBINSON'S.) 


23, 21, and 19, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 


(WORKS: LUDGATE SQUARE.) 


28, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, sS.W. 


(ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, NEAR HYDE PARK CORNER.) 


HITCHINGS, LIMITED have recently had the honour of building the Baby Carriage for the Baby Prince Edward 
of York, having previously executed orders for H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, H.R.H, the 
Duke of Connaught, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henty of 
Prussia, &c.; also the Royal and Imperial Families of Russia, Germany, Denmark, Portugal, and Sweden. 


HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 guineas, and BABY CARS from 15s. 6d. to 10 guineas, are not 
only. the BEST, but also 25 per cent. cheaper than’ those sold by dealers and stores. A carriage should always be 
purchased from the actual manufacturer. Inquiries. receive prompt and courteous attention. Illustrations free. 
Correspondence solicited. 300 varieties in stock. 


Bankers: Carirau & Counties Bank : Telegram Aatress: Livegroot House, 74, Boip §r,. 
_ and City Bank. “Hircuxe, Lonpon.” . Boston (U.S.A.) Agency: 92, WaAsnixatoe Sr. 


HITCHING’S “PRINCESS MAY” BABY CARRIAGE IS MOST SUITABLE FOR A | 
CHRISTENING PRESENT, BEING RECHERCHE AND UNPROCURABLE ELSEWHERE, 


Before going elsewhere send for Hitching’s Pictorial Price Bot Price Book, free on mentioning “ The IJustrated London News,’? 





THE 
* TROUVILLE ” 
BABY CAR 


T° equally adapted for use as a 
Sleeping Car for a young 
baby, or a Mail Car for an older 
child. 
. New registered design. 
. Runs on four silent wheels. 
. Small light front wheels. 
. Very safe, centre of gravi'y 
yeing very low. 
5. Hitching’s Patent Cee 
Springs. Very easy. 
6. Occupies small space.; 
7. sey hg well for legs and 
, No.cramping. 
8. rived Patent “ Any 
Position Hood.” 
9. Half the weight of a wood 
y. Fine wicker and 
grass. 
10. Cool in summer. 
11. Artisti iteally painted. 
12. B holstered i 


~ + _ & or art green. 
Price as drawn £4 4&6. net. 








_ 





-»~ © wo 

























Almshouses, at R 


gham, Suffolk, for the use of widow church) for the furtherance of any work in connection Aug. 
pari ners. The residue of his real and personal estate with the Ripple Mission Chapel, and the Deaf and Dumb 
he leaves to his two sons. Asylum (Old Kent Road); £1000, upon trust, for his late Letters of 
The will (dated July 10, 1890), with a codicil (dated wife’s great-niece, Mary Smith ; £5000, upon trust, for M1 : 
March 9, 1897), of Mr. ‘Thomas Roope, J.P., formerly of Susan Cock ; £5000, upon trust, for his nephew, Coriolanus ——¢4y4 1847-48, 
68, East India Dock Road, and late of 41. Victoria Load Morgan Williams; and many pecuniary and specific Fee 
: legacies to late wife’s relatives and others. All his real : 


Deal, who died on June 11, 
Kdward Sharman Morris and 


Wilham 


was proved on 
Ilenry 
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Aug. 16 by 


Bickuteon. leaves to the said 


and the residue of his personal estate he 


Susan Cock. 


O’Connell, 


14 by Mrs. 
executrix, the value of the personal est ite being £2609. 


*. Daniel O’Connell, 


of Clapham Road 
died on June 
the widow, the 


the widow and sole 


Amelia Eliza Rape: 


administration of the personal estate of 
M.P. for Dundalk 1846-47, Water- 
and Tralee 1853-63, the youngest son of ‘* the 
and the Reform Club, who 
eranted to Mrs. :ilen 
personal estate 


have be cn 


value of the 


4 intestate, 


the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting = amounting to £1359. 

to £16 44 rhe testator bequeaths £100 each to the The will (dated Feb. 25, 1890) of Mr. Arthur Ruscombe ie ™ 

Congo Laptist Mission Fund, the London Missionary Poole, Q.C., Recorder of Bristol, of 1, Mitre Court Build- 

Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the ings, Temple, and 12, Chester Place, Hyde Park Square, Death by a stroke of lightning, which on Aug. 25, at 
Recdham Orphan Society, the Deal Dispensary, Dr. who died on May 22, was proved on Aug. 10 by Mrs. Guildford, killed Major T, C. Jameson, son of Colonel 
Barnardo’s Home (Stepney Causeway), the British Home Margaret Sealy Poole, the widow and sole executrix, the Jameson, of Ilulford House, was accompanied by extra- 
f Incurables (( lapham Rise), the Walmer Auxiliary of value of the personal estate being £14,398. The testator ordinary marks of the violence of the electric current. 
the Life-Boat Institution; for the furtherance of any work devises and bequeaths all the real and personal estate to The unfortunate gentleman was gathering mushrooms !n 


In connec 
at Deal, for the furthe 
with the Baptist Church (Victoria 
Rev. Nicholas Dobson (the 


rance of any work 
Road, 


SE ASIDE. 


iggy Pore 


EASTERN RAILWAY 


C REAT ST 


than TRAIN YARMOUTH 
. \\ 
i Ly \ ss 
I ! i} i i 
mil boNnial } 
' ' i ‘ LA 1 
fa f ! I ‘ ! I A 
f ! 1 ' h inh 1 
Ya j ( ' 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS t he SEASIDE, Ac 
OUvTuI D-ON-SEAA BS. K . 28. #1. Donily.t ugh Fast 
Traine f LIVERVOOL STRERT a 1 FEN inh ‘Ht stk 
‘1 pT h Tick ’ ‘ i el ati the Met 
} om and Me i ab iet Mai 
CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH and BAC from 
! j : SUNDAYS at 9.15 a.m., and ou MONDAYS at | 
6.2 am 
BROXBOUT ! InVE HOUSE,1 1. Daily, from Liver 
Street, A lon Weekda nly from St. Pancras and Ken re 
low 
EVPING POREST, ts. Daily, from Liverpool Fenchurch 
Street, Woolwich, Blackwall, Deptford Koad Rast VP ean mum Rail- 
was ‘. j i tink 
' Li Il'a urs eee Dills 
I i] Sept. Ixy neral Manager 


Witttam Bier, Ge 


INVALUABLE AT ALL TIMES—WET or SHINE. 


> N&C « 
RAINCOAT 


‘*PERRAMUS” —s 
Not merely Shower Proof, 
Proof against the  oedh od Rain. 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT! 
SMART IN APPEARANCE! 
MODERATE IN PRICE } 


TEST. A garden hose turned 
m to simulate a heavy shower of 
rain may be played on the cloth 
9” an hour or more without 





penetrating it. 


DURAB-LITY.—The Rainproof 
quality is permanent, and will last 
as long as the garment lasts. 
HEALTHINESS. — Perspiration 
will not condense on the inside, 
as so frequently occurs in opaque 
Waterproof Garments, and which 
is a prolific source of Chills, 
Rheumatism, &c. 

To be had from all leading 
Outfitters, Tailors, and Stores 
lf any difficulty im frocuring, 
write for our nearest Agent, 
or we will supply material toyour 
Tailor. ° 


— 


NICHOLSON & Co., 
Exchange Street, Cheetham, MANCHESTER, 
& 21, Golden Square, LONDON, W. 
Insist on W & 6 ‘‘Perramus” Proof, and avoid Spurious 
Imitatio:s. 











This excellent health-giving preparation 
SOFTENS THE WATER, 
gives it a most delicious odour, and 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION 


in a most extraordinary way. Should be in 
every Bathroom and Bedroom. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND INVENTOR, 
H. MACK, Uim oD. 


To be had of all high-class Chemists and Perfumers 
at 2/6, or direct from the Wholesale Dépdt— 


32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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COMFORT IN WALKING. 


etham's 
1L 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 
IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


In Relieving ALL PAIN & THROBBING, and soon 
cures the worst CORNS & BUNIONS. 


It Softens and Removes all Hard Callosities on the 
Soles of the Feet. If you Suffer, Try a Box. 


You will never regret it. 
Boxes, 1s. 1jd., of all Chemists. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


tion with the Congregational Church established 
In connection 
Deal), 
minister of the 


any 
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ag 


which he is entitled at the time of his death to his wife 
absolute ly. 
The will of Mr. James Henry Raper, of 33, Pembroke 


Kensington, who died on May 19, w: us proved on 


to the 


last-named Square, shreds. 


an open field. 
from head to foot down 
and both legs, rending all his clothes and boots to mere 


The lightning seems to have torn its way 
through the whole of his body 














INTERNATIONAL 


BAHIBITION, DRESDEN, 1897. 


AL 1Y 


antil SEPTEMBER “30. 





eats i UE S, 
PLATE MEDALS: 


Xs 
Me uw han bi $1? me VALUED 


OO: | it 


accepted. 


cabattis ia 


Foot’s Patent Trunks. : 


The bottom is 
a@s accessible as the top. 


Open in the front and are fitted 
with sliding drawers which allow 
the various 
toilet to be kept entirely separate 
and enable the things in any part 
of trunk te be got at instantly 
without confusion or disarrange- 
ment of contents. The desideratum 
of every traveller, tourist, &c. 


articles of dress and 





Made in various sizes, of 
Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, &c. 


PRICES from 40/-. 
Tilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


J. L. FOOT & SON, 95 New Bond St., London, W. 
AAEEAEAEEAAAEALAAKAAAAABAEEAEEEEAEAEEEEEEEEKEES 








Saini Gold, ke, ’ 
may be sent per 
Registered Post in 
absolute safety, | 
and are returned 
at once, post free, 
offer be not 


grteeevenenvenneneseeveorensoresesneverensroneey 


Not 
\— Our large new Cyele Riding- School, 1700 feet, 


_ BABY 


RAAAG AKAKEKKKAKGKG poland 





DICESTIVE. NOURISHINC. 
SUSTAININC. 


For a after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, 
and for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, and 
Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin, 


Samples Post Free from 


MELLIN’S FOOD — PECKHAM, §.E. 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD BISCUITS | 




















HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 


“NORWICH, 


CONSERVATORIES, 


ETC, 
IN ALL STYLES. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
PREPARED & ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED 
FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS. 
SURVEYS GAS MADE, 


HORTICULTURAL 


BUILDINGS 
AND APPLIANCES 
SENT TO ANY PART 

OF THE WORLD. 


Write for CATALOGUE. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
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HIGHLAND 


(GUIMPIED EDGE | 
A REVOLUTION IN 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


BOOKS. 


WHISKEY 


SUPPLIED DIRECT TO CONSUMERS ONLY 





EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 


























G.E. LEWIS'S RIFLES. 


“The Gun of the Period.” 
Traps Mark Recisterro 
{LONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880; 
CALCUTTA, 1884 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR VEE 









LOWEST * 
TRAJECTORY O GREAT ACCURACY 


| ee for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bores, 


®) to @ guineas; ble-Barrel Express wn te 
| bores, from 12 guineas hin gies from 8 guineas 
G. ELL EWIS'S Stock of G uns, neeee, Sad Rene Ivers is the argent 
in the 2 ire. Se ok six eae w Catalogue of fini he tock. 
the shooting and endurar ur G uns and Rilles i nd to 


f 
Lone. Buy di-ect and s save dealers * profit 


Cc. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(EsTaBLisueD 189.) 


| JUNO CYCLES are the 
- VERY BEST: 


RIGID, LIGHT. SWIFT. 


Write for New Season 





‘ost Free to any 

part of the world. 

JUNO Laity and Gent. 
2 





ge monthly, JuNos 
to any ut of the 
United Kinga m on 
terms of 12 equal 


monthly payments 


& 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
t.—Kvery JU. NO guaranteed. 


| ssetrepemmen Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 


now open, 








-HUMOURS 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and rest for 
tired mothers in a warm bath with CuTicura Soap, 
and a single application of CuricuRA (ointment), 
the great skin cure. The only speedy and economi- 
cal treatment for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
and pimply humours of the skin, scalp, and blood. 


(uticura 


fe sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Newrery & 
— Ly aw Potter Drvue axp Chem. Corp sole Props., 
8. A. ag~* Low to Cure Baby Humours,” post free. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of ~~ have testified 
emarkable efficac 


HIMROD'S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 
Vrescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout 
It is used as an inhalation and witho ut any after tnd bang 
Fs ree p Somers and detailed Testin.onials free by post. 
1 ns, 
British bepot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
Newbe very & Sons, Barclay & Sons, L, ynch & Co., J. Sanger 
& Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & Oo.. Butler & 

















Crispe, John Thompson, Liverpool, & all Wholesale Houses. 


















Purety Vecrravre. Perfectly armless. 
Will reduce frum two to five 
ounds per week: acts on the 
ood Dn tae stomach, pre- 
venting its conversion into 
Fat. sold by Chemists. Send 
Stamp for Pamphiet. Ss 


A Botanic Medicine Co., X ; 
3 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 
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SACOBEAN 
ait sie! eibpoes ‘carring ase Flizebetban 


4 HERATON a 
evilgons Hlastrated oS Ch a. 
Catalogue free. 








t Foot’s 


Cane Trunks. 


are the , . 


Lightest, Strongest, 





and give the 


| 
| Greatest Packing Capacity. | 
: : 





Prices from 50/- 

Made of Compressed Cane covered 
with best English Sofe Leather, 
Waterproof Mail Cloth,or Brown 
Canvas, in all the usual sizes. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE, 
Patentecesand Manufacturers : 


J. L. FOOT & SON, 95 New Bond St., Lae, a | 
RRDEED000000000000 000888888888 888 














WAL REs 








if your Grocer does not keep it, write to the Sole Importers— 


R. LEHMANN & CO., 78 & 79, Turnmill St., London, E.¢. 
























FOR 
STRENGTH 


AND 


RIGIDITY. 


Write for Price List. 













Bamboo Cycle Co., 


LTD., 


SHOW-ROOMS— 


59, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C, 

























NEW NET PRICES. 


Lape Muldétodld Cop 





“SPECIAL” “STANDARD” 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH RUDGE-WHITWORTH 
CYCLES, y CYCLES, 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen's, 


Complete with Palmer f 
or Dunlop Tyres, 


£16:16:0 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen's. 
H Complete with Palmer 
or Dunlop Tyres. 


“$12:12:0 


List Price, £20. 





TLADE MARK. 


List Prices, £28 & £30. ee 
Wri ¢ for the BOOK OF THE BICYCLE, Post Free. 
HIGHEST QUALITY OF WORK and FULL GUARANTEE. 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., Coventry, England. 
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S. SMITH « SON, 


Watchmakers to the Admiralty, 
°9, STRAND. | 


Our “ STRAND?!’ Watches ntain the largest number of 

improvements, sud are better and more ep te date than any Watch 
ed 

rt lelicate, important, and valuable part of a watch is the } 
balance. ar i ” | ected, an omirsion that 
a “ | ' etme ! rir bo 
th i ! wld the size, and allows free f 
the regule 





Strand’ Watch with cap o 


n 
ALL ENGLISH—Silver 5; ict. Gold 3 15s. 
Special Size for Ladic® £5 ide, 0nd #1f ite. . | 


Van ast He tau rg al 


‘ BSERVATORIE 








” Established Hail 


Prize Medal, Electrical Exhibition, 1802, for Non-Magnetisable 
Chronographs. Certificate and Warranty with every Watch. Old 
Watches and Jewellery taken in Exchange. Postage Free at our 
own risk. Our “ Taeatian on Watcnes,” just published, 160 pp., 
400 Illustrations, Second Edition, Free on Application 
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THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 








In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


Free from 
Mercury. 















COCKLES 


ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 


HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, |} 2 tices of tine ti0 pases hoops 


| A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 





the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame as a 


ETG. * medicine man‘ had not dicd out ” 














enables everyone toenjoy 
in their own home all the 
luxuries and advantages 
of the DrySteam, Vay our, 
Oxygen, Medicated, and 
Perfumed Baths. A sure 
Cure for Colds, Ir flacnza, 
Aching Muscles, Stiff 
Joints, Rheumatism, &c., 
and prevents contract- 
ing diseases. Ensures a 
Healthy Skin, Clear 
Complexion, and __pre- 
vents Obesity It is 
portable, can be used in 
any room, and folds up 
when not in use. 
Illustrated Descriptive 
Circular Free. 
J. L. FOOT & SON, 95, New Bond Street, London, W. 


4 


FOLDING BATH CABINET 
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** From the heath-covered mountains of Scotia I come. 


DEWAR’S 


Choice Old 










“SCOTSMAN BRAND,” 


A combination of the finest 
Whiskies made in the High- 
lands of Scotland, thoroughly 
matured in wood after sherry, 
for family use. 

Years Old. Per Doz. 
39/- 2 Gallons. 

10 45- ” 

15... 51/- ” 

Sent free to any Station of the 
Kingdom on receipt of remit- 
tance for amount, 


J. H. DEWAR, 
47, ROSE ST., GLASGOW, W. 
FisHER’sS 
NEW SPONGE CASE, 
IN ALUMINIUM. ‘ 
A Great Boon, 
FISHER, 
i188 STRAND. 


Leakage 3 
impossible, 


4/6 


Free by 
Post. 
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£150 WORTH OF PRIZES! 


PICTURES FROM £2 TO £20 CASH VALUE. 
Original Pictures that have been reproduced in “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” will be distributed by the Council of THE MAGAZINE ART UNION, by ballot, on Sept. 20, 1897, 


PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


{JVHE Macazixe Ant Ustow has been established with a view to distribute from the vast store of original works of art 
which are reproduced in the pages of the Magazines, those which lend themselves to the decoration of the house- 


The TWENTIETH BALLOT will take place on September 20, 1897. ) 
on this page, and send it, with one penny uncancelled postage stamp or two uncancelled undivided halfpenny stamps, by 
FIFTY PRIZES enumerated below will be awarded by ballot, and every Coupon received by 


Intending members must fill up the Coupon 


hold.. The Council of Tue MaGazixe Arr Uwntow directs its efforts to bring those works of art which have | post to the address given. t y a : 
the Council before the closing of the entries and literally fulfilling the directions indicated will be entitled to one chance. 


served the purpose of reproduction in the pages of Magazines within the possession of those who have now to be 
satisfied with inferior prints. It offers FIFTY pictures each month for distribution by Ballot among its members. 
Any person who wishes to constitute himself a member of Tat Macazine Art Union, and who desires to participate | delivery. 


in any of the monthly distributions of prizes, must follow the directions printed below. 


Offices (pro tem.) —5, CLEMENT’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


Secretary—Mr. L. A. GREENWOOD. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Iu The Loupon alone must be cut out on the lines as 
printed, and placed in an envelope accompanied by One Penny 
English stamp, uncancelled, or two Halfpenny stamps, 
undivided. 


II. The name and an address, within the United Kingdom, 
of the person wishing to participate in the drawing must be 
clearly written in the space provided for that purpose. 


IIT. The envelope containing the Coupon must be addressed 
to the Offices of Tue Macazine Ant Usioy, 5, Clement's Inn, 
London, W.C., and posted so as to reach its destination not 
later than the first delivery on the morning of Sept. 20, 1897. 


IV. If anything be written in, or if any written matter 
accompany the Coupon, other than the date, the name, and 
the address within the United Kingdom of the Member, and 
unless the uncancelled English stamp or stamps enclosed are 
of the value of One Penny, the Coupon shall be excluded 
from the Ballot, and the stamp or stamps therein forfeited. 

These Directions must be literally and strictly adhered to, 
otherwise Coupons contravening these Directions will be disqualified. 


' Every Coupon sent in entitles 
you to one chance in the 


Ballot. 





“Te MAGAZINE ART UNION 


5, Clement’s Inn, London, W.C. 


September 25, 1897. 


LIST OF PRIZES FOR THE TWENTIETH DISTRIBUTION. 





| No. TITLE. 
Peers Spiritual 
Lambeth Palace : from the River 
Lambeth Palace: the Gateway 

* Ring Out the Old, Ring In the New”’ 
Guard-room, Lambeth Palace 
Lollards’ Tower, Lambeth Palace 

St. Mary Magdalene, Canterbury 
Christ Church Gate, Canterbury _ — 
The Deanery, Canterbury 

West Gate, Canterbury 

St. John’s Hospital Gate, Canterbury 
Westgate Tavern, Canterbury 

Cattle Market, Waltham Abbey 

Bits of Cambridge 

1 University Boat Houses, Cambridge 
16 Sunda: orning 

17 The First Lesson 

18 | Orphans 

19 The Healing Hand of Time 

20 “Some Enemy Hath Done This !”’ 

21 A Knotty Point 

22 H.M.8. Northampton 

23 Entrance Gate, Bharus 

24 Borrowed Plumes 


Shoppin; 
26 Cardia Hemp Windin 
27 | “Will He No Come Back Again?” 
28 .|.. The Clerk of the Weather 
29 The Twelfth 
30 Dismantled 
31 H.M.S. Active and H.M.8. Volage 
32 | An Atténtive Audience 
33 Lady Bountiful 
34 The Woman in White 
35 Venice 
36 Henley Regatta 


ttt pet et 
Oe OMKOODNACk SNe 


37 Beginners 

38 Swinging . 
39 Chefoo, China 

40 | Tientsin 

41 e Lesson 


45 Straw Plaiting 

46 a, i Stricken 
47 ane Ape ! 

2 ee vils 

49° | - 








50 | The Queen’s rs 














Artist’s Name. Description. Size. 
T.Walter Wilson, R.I.| Monochrome | 24 by 14} 
A. Quinton Pencil 10 by 6 
A. Quinton - 10 by7 
F. Davidson | Monochrome | 103 by 14 
A. Quinton Pencil 74 by 9 
A. Quinten Se 5 by. 6: 
A. Quinton ” by 
A. Quinton ov 5t by 5: 
A. Quinton | ae by 5 
A. Quinton °° 79 by 5 
A. Quinton ” 63 by 5 
A. Quinton | pe 4} by 5 
A. Quinton | 90 74 by 5: 
Will B. Robinson Pen and Ink | 12 by 15: 
A. Quinton Monochrome 8 by 5 
Charles Vi } 7 11} by 14 
Gunning King | ° 10 by 12 
W. Rainey | ea 12} by 163 
W. Rainey | 9% 13 by 21 
E. R. King °° 12 ‘by 18 
W. H. C. Groome i 10 by 13 
Fred T. Jane ” 11g by 8 
A. Forestier ” 19 by 13 
Alf J. Johnson ” 9% by 123 
Alf J. Johnson se 9} by 13 
H. R. Robertson *” 12 by 8 
Davidson Knowles pan 10 by a 
Davidson Knowles °° 13} by 17 
W. Foster ” 13 by 9 
A. Quinton ” 10 by 12 
Fred T. Jane ae 12 by 16 
A. M. Rossi ” 103 by 14 
Davidson Knowles pe 103 by 1 
Fred Pegram 9 8$ by 12 
A. Forestier | ” 6 by 8 
Tom Taylor ~ 22} by 16 
Alf J. Johnson | ” 9 by 13 
Alf J. Johnson ” 8 by ll 
W. Simpson +9 11} by 6% 
W. Simpson ” 103 by 6 
Alf J. Johnson ” 10 byA 
H. R. Robertson ” 9} by 12: 
A. Forestier 9 ll b 
Charles J. de Lacy | ” 153 by 21 
Davidson Knowles } - 10 by 14 
J. Schinbe | *” 11} by. 8} 
J. Bernard Partridge - Pen and Ink-| 11~by 9 
A, Forestier | Monochrome 7 by & 
T. Sadler - Y bs dij by & 
T Walter Wilson, B.1.| is 22. by 1: 








cuT oUT ON THIS LINE 


The Entries for the TWENTIETH BALLOT will close on the morning of September 20, 1897, after the first postal 
The names of the prize-winners will be, announced in “ The Illustrated London News” published on 


Solicitors—Messrs. ADAMS & ADAMS. 


TWENTIETH BALLOT. 


COUPON. 


CcuT OUT ON THIS LINE. 





I desire to participate in the next Dis- 
tribution of Prizes of Tur MaGazine 
Art Union. I undertake to abide strictly 


e 

by the published rules and directions. z 
I agree that the copyright in any prize | 4 

| won by me shall belong to the donor | » 
| thereof, and I request that such prize be : 
 aekeedan at my risk and cost in such |® 
manner as the Council may determine. |B 

0 

DOT coiscseiinit iisesiansiemieioaae; 1897. ty 

p 

DRIED cnccceenitarsvtitepiietensmanenantins peiciorinpnanenve 0 

H 

SEE LN B 
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cuT OUT ON THIS LINE. 


A Penny Stamp, uncancelled, must be sent with the 
above Coupon. 


NOTICE. 
This Coupon must be posted so as to reach the 


Offices of Tie Magazine Art Union not later than 


the first post on Monday morning, Sept. 20, 1897. 








Loxpox: Printed and Published at the Office, 





198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ineram Broruers, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Sarurpay, Szrremper 4, 1897. 











